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THE ODRA AND NYSA FRONTIER 
AS SEEN IN THE WEST* 


by 
PRZEMYSLAW OGRODZINSKI 


HEN discussing Poland’s western frontiers as an international 
issue it is surely advisable to begin by defining the extent to 
which this is not such an issue. 

This is how we at once arrive at a statement of essential im- 
portance for the whole problem: in the actual situation of our West- 
ern Territories — an area bounded by the Odra and Nysa rivers — 
there is not one single element which justifies the label of “inter- 
national issue”. It is no exaggeration to say that this frontier sepa- 
rates — more accurately than most boundaries existing in the world 
today — two ethnical territories and two frontier areas which, eco- 
nomically, socially and politically, are fully integrated with the rest 
of the Polish or German territory which they adjoin. There are no 
elements of national or economic separatism in this area, no ex- 
plosive situations, no tensions. All international bodies whose task 
it is to watch over the peace of the world can and do rest assured: 
here, unlike some other parts of the world — in Africa, Asia, 
America or Europe — no alarm will be sounded. The frontier on the 
Odra and Nysa is a genuine frontier of peace, a bridge for good 
neighbourly and friendly relations between Poland and the German 
Democratic Republic. 

These things are so obvious that an apology for saying them seems 
hecessary. But, as will be seen, it is not everyone who draws obvious 
conclusions from these obvious premises. Hence some further re- 
marks along the same lines. 

In the first years after the war some circles in the West hoped 
that Poland’s Western Territories would one day become an inter- 
national issue. “The Poles will not be able to rehabilitate the area” was 
their motto. But facts have long since settled this problem, and these 
hopes are now a matter of history. The actual situation in Poland’s 


* Reprinted from Nowa Kultura, No. 14. 
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Western Territories was such that the opponents of the Potsdam 
decisions were unable to find grounds for launching a campaign for 
an international discussion. Neither did the new boundary result in 
any economic or demographic disaster for Germany, which might 
have provided another pretext for the internationalization of the 
issue. 

Nor can it be argued that the Polish frontier is an international 
issue because it has not been settled legally. The logic of the great 
international settlements marking the end of the second world wa 


and the beginning of a new order in the world has been particularly’ 
consistent in this respect. At Yalta it was stated that “Poland must! 
receive substantial accessions of territory in the North and West", 


and the Potsdam Agreement gave a more precise form to this 
decision by (1) establishing the Odra and Nysa frontier (as well a 
the frontier between Poland and the U.S.S.R. on former East Prussia 


territory), (2) defining the area east of this line as “former German 


territories”, and (3) providing for the removal of the remaining 
German population from Poland’s Western Territories. 


There is no doubt that the leaders of the great anti-Nazi coalition 
were in this way taking an essential step to secure a lasting settle 
ment of Poland’s and Germany’s place in the new Europe. If thi 
were not the case we should have to call them human monsten, 
playing at the resettlement of ten million Germans and Poles... just 
as make-work for the administration. This is how Potsdam may 
be interpreted by those who were Nazis yesterday, even by some West 
German politicians today; but it is hardly becoming for other poli- 
ticians in the West to adopt the same attitude. The leaders of th 
anti-Hitler coalition could, and had to, aim at lasting decisions 0 
fundamental value. For they were laying foundations for a nev 
pattern of relations arising from the unconditional surrender @ 
Nazi Germany; they wanted a peace treaty also based on this sur 
render, their supreme guiding law being to safeguard Europea 
security and to protect Europe against German imperialism. 

This was understood at the time by the overwhelming majorily 
of the German people. The greater part of the German population 
in Poland’s Western Territories had left them even before Potsdam 
The exodus of many millions of Germans from East Prussia, Pome 
rania and Silesia had created a new situation even before this nev 
reality was put down on paper and provided with an internation® 
seal, Those who were making way for this new reality had heati 
of Oswiecim, Majdanek and Treblinka and had a detailed knowled#’ 
of the history of Hitler’s conquest of Europe. The majority of 
German nation recognized the moral and historical responsibililj 
for the Nazi aggression and occupation. It only began to be denit 
by reactionary West German politicans when the Western powe 
invited West Germany to join the anti-Communist alliance. It wa 
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only then that the theory of non-responsibility and oblivion was 
loudly voiced. 

That the leaders of the anti-Hitler coalition should have decided 
in Potsdam to postpone the final delimitation of Poland’s western 
boundary until the peace treaty was signed is also quite compre- 
hensible. For how could they foresee or assume that some of the 
Potsdam decisions would be carried out and others would not. They 
could hardly assume that the situation in Germany would develop 
in opposition to these decisions and that they would be violated. 
In any case, such assumptions and the American plans to break with 
Potsdam were only announced a year and a half later by James 
Byrnes in Stuttgart. 

The matter of Poland’s western frontier is among those provisions 
of the Potsdam Agreement which have been implemented. (There 
were more of these: the Soviet Union’s declaration of war on Japan; 
the conclusion of peace treaties with Germany’s allies; the re- 
cognition of the Austrian government; the handing over of the 
K6nigsberg area to the Soviet Union; and even some of the decisions 
concerning the internal affairs of Germany, like the disbanding of 
the Nazi army, etc). The final act of implementation was the 1950 
Zgorzelec Agreement on the “demarcation of the established and 
existing Polish-German state frontier”, concluded, according to its 
Preamble, “on the basis of the Potsdam Agreement laying down the 
frontier on the Odra and the Lusatian Nysa.” In the light of develop- 
ments in Germany, this was the right measure to be taken in 
compliance with the spirit of Potsdam. 


The Polish western boundary is an issue which has been settled 
both de facto and de jure. Then what are its international aspects? 
There is only one such aspect: the Government of the German 
Federal Republic refuses to recognize this frontier formally, and this 
refusal, which is an essential element of its policy, is accepted by its 
Western allies (with the exception of France) with a tolerance which 
could be regarded as a token of solidarity. It thus forms part of 
a wider issue — the threat which the policy of the West German 
4, Government represents for peaceful international co-operation, and 
the Western powers’ responsibility in supporting this policy. 

Such an attitude has not, and cannot have, any influence on the 
actual state of the frontier and of Poland’s Western Territories; it 
will not cause a single leaf to flutter differently on the trees growing 
am in these Territories. The western boundary of Poland is a frontier 
igg between Poland and the German Democratic Republic — which is 


i Now a phenomenon with lasting consequences in Germany history — 
ibility it is a frontier between two Socialist states and two allies. It is fully 


guaranteed by the Polish-Soviet alliance and the Warsaw Treaty. 


In any case we know of no other government in the world, and 
no serious political grouping outside the German Federal Republic, 
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which advocates a change of this frontier in favour of Germany, or 
even deems such plans feasible. Public opinion would not allow it. 
There is no country in the West where public opinion would be 
prepared to tolerate its government’s support for any measures 
designed, for example, to make Szczecin a German town again. 
In any case these are purely theoretical considerations. There is 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lips of the West German re- 
visionists. Their plans and dreams can only come true by means of 


war. And this they cannot afford. The forces defending the Odra and 


Nysa frontier are too powerful. 


PI 
reg 


The international aspect of Poland’s western frontier is thus of for 


a very special nature. It has no effect on the position of the West- 
ern Territories, which has long been settled. But it affects the polit- 
ical atmosphere in Europe, particularly in Western Europe, and it 
is from this angle that the attitude of the Western powers towards 
the Odra-Nysa frontier, as well as the consequences of this attitude, 
must be viewed. 


Most Western states cannot so far afford to disssociate themselves 
in a determined way from the revisionist policy of the German 
Federal Republic. They give an extensive interpretation to their 
alliance with the G.F.R. Their interpretation of solidarity brings 
a one-sided advantage to the ruling circles of West Germany, as 
it is characterized by a tolerance of the most reactionary Prussian 
traditions. Accordingly, their attitude towards the problem of Po- 
land’s western frontier is concealed behind the smoke screen of the 
formula: “It will be settled in the peace treaty”. 


The Western attitude is so perfectly consistent, that should one 
of the American “Pioneers” succeed in establishing radio contact 
with Venus it might be well advised to make use of this attitude to 
inform the inhabitants of that planet about the Western inter- 
pretations of political problems on Earth. The dialogue would prob- 
ably go more or less like this: 


PIONEER: The problem of the Polish-German frontier should be 
regulated by the peace treaty. 

VOICE FROM VENUS: So what you suggest is a speedy conclusion 
of a peace treaty with Germany? 

PIONEER: No. It is the U.S.S.R. which suggests the conclusion of this 
treaty... 

VOICE FROM VENUS: And you have naturally agreed at once? 


PIONEER: No... We cannot agree to the conclusion of the peace 
treaty... 
VOICE FROM VENUS (sounding deeply interested): Is that so? 
And why? 
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PIONEER (in a fit of franknees): Because, first of all, Herr Adenauer 
does not agree, since such a treaty would decide the problem of 
Germany’s frontiers, that is, it would in the first place reaffirm the 
Odra and Nysa boundary. 


VOICE FROM VENUS (prematurely resigned): So you have no stand 
or programme of your own? 


PIONEER: The problem of the Polish-German frontier should be 
regulated by the peace treaty with Germany. 


It can be seen that the Venusians’ resignation was premature, 
for the recording becomes repetitive, and the logical argument has 
come full circle... “There’s a hole in my bucket, dear Georgie...” 


But we are on Earth. 


The Western powers’ prudish attitude to Poland’s western frontier 
involves considerable political costs which they have to pay. It 
reveals the real character of the German Federal Republic they 
have created, as well as the true nature of her relations with her 
Western allies, thus debunking some of the most important myths 
of Western propaganda. 


The catechism of the orthodox supporter of the Western bloc 
contains three basic commandments: 


1. The Atlantic Treaty is a purely defensive alliance. 


2. The policy of the German Federal Republic reflects the aspira- 
tions of the best democratic forces in Germany and signifies the 
complete repudiation of Germany’s nationalistic and militaristic 
past. 


3. West European integration is the best safeguard against the 
revival of German militarism. 


Needless to say, we are no supporters of this catechism and we 
feel that there are many facts to prove that none of these three 
statements is true. But because of the limited scope of this article 
we shall only compare these tenets with the attitude adopted by 
the West towards the Odra and Nysa frontier. We are all the more 
entitled to do this since this criterion — which is only one of many — 
will prove sufficiently convincing. In any case it deserves to be put 
in first place, for we have to bear in mind that Poland’s western 
boundary is a problem which has been actually settled, and a fact 
which was the result of a decision taken by the great powers. 


And so to the first point; the G.F.R. is the only big state in Europe 
which demands a change of existing frontiers and is putting forward 
territorial claims. If other member states regard the Atlantic Pact 
as defensive they should have stressed that its objectives are out of 
line with West German revisionism, and, in drafting their common 
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policies, should have prevailed on the GFR to give up her revisionist | 
claims. 


This is how that “integration” which was supposed to prevent 
the revival of the German imperialist tradition ought to have 
worked. And this brings us to point 3 — the end result is hardly 
encouraging. The Western states have not forced the German Federal 
Republic to give up revisionism. Quite on the contrary: it is the 
G.F.R. that has imposed an extensive interpretation of the Western 
alliance on most of her allies, making them withhold their unequi- 
vocal recognition of the finality of the Odra and Nysa frontier. 

Why this surrender on the part of the Western powers? They 
make no secret of it. What they are afraid of are “certain moods” 
prevailing in “certain circles” in West Germany. So this is what is 
supposed to express the repudiation of the militaristic past (point 2)? 
We have already once had a capitalist Germany with its parliament 
and political parties; even Communists could get into parliament 
then, while today in the German Federal Republic prisons are the 
only public buildings which, according to the law, are open to them. 
And yet this did not save Europe from aggression and, as history 
has shown, it is not this which should be taken as a criterion of the 
strength or weakness of German democracy. Such a criterion is the 
issue of German chauvinism — its triumph or defeat. And this 
chauvinism could hardly be flattered and supported more 





obviously than by the avoidance of a clear and determined stand 
on the ultimate nature of the Odra and Nysa frontier. 

What is concealed behind the smoke screen of prudery charac 
terizing the Western attitude to Poland’s western frontier is a 
attempt to preserve and encourage chauvinism and nationalism in 
the German Federal Republic. It is only this and nothing more - 
with all its consequences. 

This is not a summing up. Simply because this is not how the 
problem will be summed up by history. Many products of the cold 
war survive in international relations in the world today, and some 
of them have quite a long history. But the development of the world 
pattern of forces is not likely to let them be transformed into lasting / 
monuments of a period which is passing away. ! 

International relations today are also characterized by intensive) 
and widespread activity for peace. In any case there exists a centre} 
of peaceful initiatives — the Socialist camp. It is no secret that) 
Poland is actively concerned with counteracting and removing) 
tendencies which directly or indirectly support German revisionist 
policy — tendencies which are still noticeable in many Europeal) 
countries. 

It is sometimes said in the West that we are only concerned with 
undermining the unity of the Western alliance and driving a wedg? 
between its members, above all between the G.F.R. and the Wester! 
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states. There is as much truth in this allegation as in the familiar 
charge that Marxists “are the instigators of the class struggle”, or 
in the old joke about the cook being instructed by her mistress to 
“wash the vegetables carefully because doctors have invented those 
vitamins”. 

It is well known that the emergence of the Common Market was 
not due to Communists or their influence in the G.F.R. or French 
Government. And it was not the Communists who were responsible 
for the British Government’s initiative in creating a free trade zone. 
It was not the Communists who split Western Europe into two an- 
tagonistic economic blocs. ~ 


All these developments had their objective reasons, one of them 
being the fact that West European integration not only did not. 
restrict the political and economic growth of the German Federal 
Republic, but intensified it; that it did not subordinate West Ger- 
many to the objectives pursued by other members of the bloc, but 
gave her new strength and an opportunity for making use of this 
strength for her own imperialist pourposes. When these purposes 
became obviously contrary to the vital interests of other states in 
the West, there had to be a reaction — in this case in England and 
among the “Seven”. 


West German chauvinism and revisionism are also responsible 
for the emergence of certain antagonisms within the Western bloc. 
This is not a mere future prospect, but already a fact. And the 
antagonism is by no means negligible. There is a contradiction be- 
tween the cold war trend of the policy of the G.F.R. and the feeling 
preyailing among the Western nations, their support for the policy 
of peaceful co-existence and their understanding of the necessity 
and usefulness of this policy. In many Western countries West Ger- 
man propaganda is already having a negative effect. This is partic- 
ularly true of the distribution of revisionist publications, which show 
Germany with her pre-war frontiers and attack Poland’s western 
boundary. Such propaganda is the best proof — for it is the most 
authentic — of the adventurist tendencies in the policy of the G.F.R. 
And the policy of adventurism is rapidly losing its appeal in the 
modern world. 

Even those circles in the West, which are so fond of smoke 
screens, will be finally forced to face the truth. Those who were 
encouraging West German chauvinism did it because they thought 
they were forging a weapon against the East. They were simply 
continuing the old, and so tragically bankrupt policy of the inter- 
war period, thus proving that they had learned nothing and forgotten 
everything. But today the pattern of forces is different: in the East 
there is a solid and powerful wall, so powerful that even the most 
adventurous of the Bonn adventurers understand — and will under- 


ip Stand ever better — that they can only break their teeth on it and 
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that they had better not make any attempt of this kind. The sup- td 
porters of West German chauvinism may become like a man who has +, 
taken the pin out of a hand grenade, but cannot throw it out of =; 
his house. The awareness of these perspectives can and must have the 
political consequences. inte 

That is why I have quoted the old joke about the vitamins. What , ,, 
matters in this whole issue is not only the existence of objective pro- »,j, 
cesses. Their evaluation is also important — a correct evaluation, and 7, 
not the evaluation of a ‘silly woman who mixed up vitamins with 4, 
germs. 

Repudiation of West German chauvinism is also in the interests = 
of the West, and, most of all, in the interests of the German 
people — just as peaceful co-existence is in the interests of all the 
nations of the world. 

That is how we interpret the stand taken by France. Certainly, 

it must be viewed in the context of the political tradition of Franco- 
Polish relations. But it was not just to please the Poles that the 
President and the Government of France made their declarations. 
When the leaders of the Fifth Republic, which pursues (un- 
fortunately, with too much vigour) a policy of alliance with the 
German Federal Republic, deemed it necessary to state that they 
regard this alliance as a partnership with limited liability — at 
least with regard to Poland’s western frontiers, they undoubtedly 
had in mind the interests of France. Memories of M. Robert 
Schuman’s first official visit as Foreign Minister to the German 
Federal Republic probably played an important réle in determining 
the French attitude. It was during this visit that Herr Adenauer 
suggested the conclusion of an offensive and defensive alliance — 
a suggestion which shocked even M. Schuman, well-known advocate 
of co-operation between France and the G.F.R. that he is. A decisive 
part in determining the attitude of French Governments to the| 
German issue has been played by their fears of Germany’s possible 
return to the Bismarckian, if not the Nazi type of politics — which! 
they consider unlikely. (Although the French approach is obviously 
inconsistent, in that it overlooks the fundamental fact that it is the 
existence of the German Democratic Republic which is the chief 
obstacle to the revival of the Bismarck line in German politics.) 
In short it was the interest of France, as seen by her present 
Government, that played the essential réle in this respect. 

The attitude to West German revisionism — which creates the 
only international problem connected with Poland’s weste 
frontier — is not an ideological issue. It does not arise from th 
ideological division of the world, and thus is essentially not a contr 
versial issue. 

Just as in Poland the attitude to the western frontier is som 
thing uniting Marxists and Catholics and has nothing to do wit 
ideological differences, so in the West it runs along only one lin 
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le Ssup- of division: with adventurers on one side and advocates of peaceful 
Tho has |international co-operation on the other. 
out of The hopes for peaceful co-existence are based on the fact that in 
st have the world today there are common interests in many spheres of 
international co-operation. Irrespective of differences in ideology 
3. What 5 common, organized fight against disease, or joint efforts in de- 
ve pro- transport are a matter of common interest and necessity. 
on, and ‘The same is true of the duty to respect historically established 
is with frontiers, and of the necessity to isolate ruthlessly those who say 
that these frontiers should not be respected. 
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HE recent neo-Nazi and anti-Semitic demonstrations recall to) tc 
mind fresh memories from the not so distant past. West Ger-) n 
many, like Hitler’ nearly 25 years ago, is seeking bases in 
Franco’s Spain, in order to use them as a training ground for their 
new weapons and techniques, to be tested openly or in secret, as 
circumstances permit. It is natural, therefore, that the imagination 
of people in countries once invaded and occupied by Hitler, is 
conjuring up pictures and events both old and new, that migh 
come ‘to life once again in a still more horrible and terrifying guise 
Public opinion is again asking: Has West Germany really changed 
Is the liaison with this country not leading the Western powers in 
a new world war? Should West Germany be armed without an 
reason or restraint? Should she be given nuclear weapons? It ig 
also asking: What should the future Germany look like? What sort 
of Europe ought we to have? i in 
Public opinion in Eastern Europe is also troubled by thoughts of 
concerning Germany and the Germans. These are, however, of ac 
a different nature. Until recently thoughts on Germany and anxieties 
about the fate of Europe and the world have travelled different roads) all 
in the two parts of the divided world. The cold war produced aij m 
abundance of different plans and ideas, both military and political) cu 
and alliances and organizations both agressive and defensive; i) hu 
proved sterile, however, as a soil on which common endeavour qu 
and common solutions could grow. Today it may be otherwise. pe 
The great anti-Hitlerite coalition fell to pieces soon after tha o% 
collapse of the Third Reich. It is worth while today to recall the 8 
tragic circumstances of World War II in which this coalition wé 
brought into being. It is most unfortunate that German nationalism] 
with its agressive tendencies, did not also expire on the ruins ¢ 
the Third Reich. Instead, not being able, immediately after the war) fo 
to grow upwards and in the full light of day, nationalistic sentiment 8 
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and attitudes crawled underground and from there corrupted the 
people’s minds and souls. 

The postwar course of international relations has allowed West 
Germany to become, in the space of not more than one decade, the 
strongest political, economic and military power on the continent of 
Europe, or, to be exact, only that part of it stretching from the Elbe 
to the Atlantic Ocean. I am fully aware that such a statement may 
sound unpleasant to Western ears, but this cannot be helped. It 
sounds equally unpleasant to us Poles, but we can at least claim that 
we did not lend our hands to bringing this situation about — though 
this is of little comfort to us or to you. 

We are at present witnessing the approach of spring in the 
history of nations, or at least of its harbingers. The concept of the 
peaceful co-existence of the two different political and social systems 
may appear to some politicians and political experts as dubious and 
controversial, perhaps even dangerous. It involves many questions 
to which an easy answer cannot be found at once. I am convinced, 
nevertheless, that this co-existence is not only a necessity, but will 
also provide a good basis for the future fruitful development of the 
world. It may become a stimulant to progress for mankind. The 
secret, as) recognition of the idea of co-existence as the leading principle in 
agination} international relations may radically change the international climate 
Jitler, is} and completely alter the proportions of the problems which divide 
at might) the two parts of the world. If it is accepted that war — even a vic- 
ng guise torious one — solves no problems and brings no profits, even to the 
changed® Victor, it is much better to delete it from the arsenal of diplomacy 
wers int@ and political chess. If this premise is accepted by both sides, serious 
hout any and arduous negotiations become a categorical must to be applied 
ns? It ig to the solution of all disputes. 

Nhat so A different dilemma, however, faces a politician who regards 
international tensions, which have the upset of the present balance 
thoughts} of power as their primary objectives, as a necessary lever to his 
vever, Of activities. 
anxietie The post-war history of West Germany may serve as a lesson to 
ent road all who want to grasp the meaning of present events in West Ger- 
duced afj many. It may also serve as a mirror, in which various cross- 
politicalj currents in world politics are reflected. Germany has for the past 
ensive; i hundred years held the key to peace or war in Europe. More fre- 
ideavourg quently — as we Poles in particular know from our own ex- 
‘ise. periences — it was a key to war both against the East and the West 
after tha °f Europe, even at times when these definitions were only geo- 
recall the Staphical ones. 
ition W Germany emerged from the last war defeated and divided. She 
tionalismg Ceased to be a world power, even on a European scale and was able 
. ruins of 0 become such a power again only as a result of the collapse of the 
- the wall former anti-Hitlerite coalition and a division of the world into two 
entimentg Structures of conflicting interests and political ideas, such as are 
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represented by the West and the East. In this situation West Ger 
many was able to become an integral part of the Western alliance) 
and her aims and interests gained influence over the whole poli 
of that alliance. Even if it was in the interest of an individ 
member of the Western alliance (Great Britain, the United States 
France) to put a limitation on some of the aims and plans of W. 
Germany, for her it was vital to remove all limitations and obstac} 
which might obstruct the realization of her aims. Another dr 
rehearsal in Spain arranged by Herr Strauss for some future 
is just another example that Dr Adenauer considers himself a mas 
of his own plans. West Germany, as she gained in strength and 
in economic power, undoubtedly hoped that she would be able 
use her new trump cards in relations with her allies in support 
the policy which she wanted to enforce upon the alliance as a whole 
This calculation was based on the conflict between East and W 
and on the differences which existed between the Western alli 
themselves. 

The United States, Great Britain and France have rebuilt 
economic might of West Germany, stopped denazification, prevent 
her re-education, rehabilitated German nationalism and rearmed 
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periences with Germany, the risk of such a policy must have 
obvious to many Western politicians and must have been taken inti 
account by them. 

The West Germans were fully aware where events were leadini 
to. Their calculations were far-sighted and precise. From being a li 


in Western stategy they have become — with time — its mow ® 
dynamic and still growing component, often playing a dominant rél} “ 
in shaping the Western political and military strategy against ty 
East. In the Dulles and Adenauer era, West Germany was trani : 
formed into an independent and economically powerful state, in te 
fluencing Western policy, ready and anxious to use all and ever) © 
means — threats and blackmail — against its own allies, not shrinking M 
from playing off one against the other (France against Great Britain bi 
for instance), ready to pay a high price in order to prevent a con tr 
structive change in Western policy towards the East and a revalua) ¥ 
tion of the main trends in world politics. re 
Now, at a time when the leaders of the great powers are beginnil 
to discuss everything that divides the world, to seek a way out from ™ 
the very dangerous deadlock which their mutual relations, and work di 
affairs as a whole, have reached at the moment — Dr Adenaué of 
takes a different course and is trying, from the ruins of the bankrupy — 
concepts of ‘rolling-back’, ‘containment’, “brinkmanship’, etc. — 9 W: 
construct icebergs for a new edition of the cold war. : th 
Reviewing the present situation in West Germany and her polici@ th 
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in general, one must remember, that there was a time, not so long 

, when the Western powers were seriously reckoning with the 
possibility of the outbreak of a third world war. These facts are 

erally known, and are borne out by the memoirs and disclosures 
# of various statesmen. The policy of the Western alliance towards 
4 West Germany took into account, in the first place, its military use- 
fulness in the future armed conflict against the East. The presence: 
of former Nazis in the West German Government, of thousands of 
sf Nazis in high posts in industry, the courts and the police, of Nazi 
ies teachers in schools and universities, the whitewashing of Hitler and’ 
his crimes — all these were accepted half-heartedly or as a necessary 
m evil. Under such circumstances it was possible to treat West Ger- 
many as Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde simultaneously. In order to forget 
the existence of the Nazis, it was enough not to talk or write about 
@ them. On the other hand, it was more comforting to talk and write 
ies about Chancellor Adenauer as a representative of democracy and of 
a peaceful Germany, a statesman sent by divine intervention, with: 
¢ whom it was possible to collaborate fruitfully under all circum- 
@ stances. No wonder that Dr Adenauer, like his infamous predecessor,,. 
ihe is talking once again of a divine mission to be fulfilled in Europe 
yiee by Germany. 

But should this policy prevail now? At a time when all reasonable: 
people hope and wait for a constructive and permanent détente? 


Il. 





















— aling It is not my intention to draw up a balance-sheet of the mistakes. 
its mo 2nd faults of the past. In politics it is sometimes more useful to 
‘inant ro Concentrate on the present and the future. There are two alternatives. 
gainst th left: the destruction of human civilization or peaceful co-existence. 
vas tran# | cam well understand that some politicians will be most reluctant. 
state, im % admit this view of the contemporary world, arguing that there- 
and ever exists yet another time-table of events and a different terminus. 
. shrinking My God, I would certainly not interfere with them, if they would’ 
at Britaim build themselves a new planet and there attempt to prove their 
ent a cc truth. Their suicide would serve as an additional warning for us 
a revalu Who live on this globe, that there are journeys with a point of no- 
. beginnii The basic premises, on which the process of change in inter- 
y out fi national relations will rest, must involve the principle that no- 
and wor disputes can be resolved by force, and that new facts on the face 
Adenauel ° the globe must be noticed and respected. 
e bankrupp Ido not believe that the leading politicians of West Germany are 
etc. — @ willing to accept this point of view, or to be reconciled to the fact 


that the leaders of the four big powers have taken their seats — as from: 
this May — at a conference table in order to remove existing: 
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endanger the security of the world, and to start settling thei f° 
disputes, while a new mechanism of co-existence and international) 5 
«o-operation is put into operation. the 

West Germany and its leaders are lost in the wilderness. It can. be 
mot be ruled out that the leaders of West Germany, while con- 
demning the recent Nazi demonstrations, might at the same tim the 
try to persuade the Western powers not to take up the talks anj anc 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, and to stall the process of easing in | 
up tensions, by attempting to scare the Western world with th ‘| 
possibilities of a return to power by the Nazis. We could read in some ‘0 
‘West German newspapers articles to the effect, that if the Westem) per 
powers were to disregard the interest of West Germany, they should 4 
not be surprised if a new Hitler made his appearance in 10 yearn 
time. 

Before I explain my views on the possibility of a settlement oj) 
‘the German problem, which I regard as a grave European problem, 

I have to ask the reader to examine with me a little more er 
political rhetoric and arguments used by some Western politicians . 
and writers, in discussing the German question with us. I venture ,.... 
to do this, because of the hope that to-day there exists a much age 
better chance than in the past that they will appreciate the reason y;, 
and motives which prevent us in Poland from agreeing with them) ), 
accepting their point of view, or approving their policy toward ,j,,, 
West Germany. 

When we pointed to the dangers inherent in the arming of Wes 
‘Germany, we were answered that it was impossible to treat the}, 
Germans, who are needed by NATO, as second-rate allies. NATO 
was supposed not only to vouch for the good behaviour of Wei , 
‘Germany, but to regulate its freedom of action, should they wani 
‘to misuse it. We have to admit that the possibility that the German 
might become prey to such a craving was not excluded. “Don’t & 
afraid of the Germans as long as they are in NATO” it was sail 
in 1952, when the new Wehrmacht was coming into being. Ani 
‘the same was said in 1959 and now in 1960, when it is being decide 
to supply them rockets, nuclear weapons and other means of mas 
destruction and — in the near future — to grant them the right | "~. 
jproduce everything themselves, to their hearts’ desire. ee 

When we pointed to the dangers arising from the absence of any age! 
final recognition of our Western frontier on the Odra-Nysa line -|/,. 
not so much for the sake of Poland as for the sake of world peace =) «5. 
their answer was that the West had no right to enforce such a re), 
‘cognition upon the Germans until a peace treaty had been signed) 5. 
Their hesitation was also explained by the fear of weakening); _ 
Dr Adenauer’s position in West Germany in relation to the ne), 
Nazis and German nationalists. an i 

When we pointed to the danger to world peace, arising from the by 1 


tensions, to reduce and gradually liquidate all armaments “ta 
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fact that the West had refused to recognize that two German states 
have been in existence for the past 10 years, their answer was that 
the Germans were an old and great nation, and that there could 
It can} be no Europe without a united Germany. ; 


ile cor To-day, when the embers of the cold war are slowly burning 
me time themselves out, though they are still being fanned in some places, 
alks anj) and particulary by Western Germany, we may reasonably hope that 
vf easing) in the new atmosphere and under new conditions we shall be able 
with the to pick up this dialogue again, and that this time it will be nearer 
in some to the realities of life. I do hope that we shall succeed in finding new 
Westem! perspectives, now that lasting world peace is much more likely than 
y should) an armed conflict and a disastrous end for humanity. 
10 yea 

Il. 
ment of 


problem In the hierarchy of problems awaiting a quick solution and 


hore ii agreed action, first place is held by the urgent need of stopping the 
olitician) arms race and opening the door to general disarmament. In the same 
venture! way the German question occupies a foremost place among the 


& muci} age-old problems which could be called traditionally European. 


th them 


Within recent history Germany has brought great tragedy to Europe 
by twice starting a most horrible world war, which together cost 
toward} shout 60 million lives. When one thinks and talks about the declining 
of Wes position of Europe in world politics, and economic and cultural im- 
of "| portance, these two wars, must I think, be taken into account. 
reat ‘ATO Though new and more dramatic issues have emerged in the mean- 
Bs A eat time, the German problem still weighs heavily upon the fate of 
wa anf Ur world. Let us beware, lest it is responsible for drawing us all, 
rd walifor the third time, into the abyss of a thermo-nuclear war. It is 
tere true that in the final analysis and with the present power relation- 
sail ship, West Germany would be nothing more than a fuse. A small 
wae Ani spark in an arsenal is enough, however; to threaten everybody with 
me dei MMihilation. 
of mas! Jt is generally known that nobody wants a unified Germany at 
right to the present time, that it is neither a feasible nor a possible pro- 
| position at the moment. What is feasible and very much on the 
ce of ant agenda — and indeed with the highest priority — is the problem of 
e lines putting a close to the bygone historical epoch initiated by Hitlerite 
| penta Germany in 1939. This is in the interests and for the welfare of both 
+ at sides. If the member states of the former anti-Hitler coalition were 
n signed to conclude a peace treaty with the two existing German states — 
cakesial the German Federal Republic and the German Democratic Repub- 
the nee lic ~ the whole atmosphere of increasing tensions would immediately 
Hfall to a level where explosions or violent discharges would not be 
jan imminent threat. The recognition of two existing German states 


from "by East and West, would not, after all, alter existing power relations, 
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would not affect the respective strength or military proportions onjplas 
either side. It may be appropriate to mention here that the finajtow 
and unequivocal recognition of the Polish Western frontier by all/tha: 
the Western powers would certainly contribute a great deal to thefall 
weakening of the revisionist forces in Western Germany. They} agr« 
would know then that they have nowhere to look to for support} 1 
or for connivance in their endeavours, and could be sure of meeting} witl 
with condemnation and counteraction from the rest of the world) new 
Recognition by Great Britain and the United States would also aca pr 
as a stabilizing factor in the whole European political situation. All) will 
frontiers in Europe, as General de Gaulle has recently stated, an) 1 
permanent and unchangeable. bof n 
I must state quite frankly that in my view the West haj‘ t 
travelled a long way in its liaison with the dangerous policy upheld) Star 
by West Germany. I am deeply convinced that to-day there is stil] 
time for the West to withdraw this support and to devote it that 
different aims, without endangering Western interests either is hard 
Europe, or in the world as a whole. Gert 


In foreign policy it is the first and sacred duty of statesmen t — 
attend to the interests of their own country. When discussing th he 
German problem, it would be profitable now if we could reassess ii ra 
again and try jointly, you from the West and we from the East 
to assist the Germans to shape their present destiny in suc 
a manner as to benefit ourselves at the same time. 


The unification of Germany is the Germans’ own affair, th 
concern of the two German states. Such is the reality and such i 
the logical result of the historical development of the Germ 
nation. The process of and conditions preceding unification — +t 
gether with the creation of an all-German commission which is 
guide this process — may and ought to be the subject of internatio 
responsibility and control, especially on the part of the four gre# 
powers. But in order to be able to discuss the unification of Ger 
many seriously, it is first necessary to recognize the two Germ 
states and to conclude a peace treaty with both of them. This wi 
enable them jointly, in one way or another, to prepare the gradual ~ 
phase by phase — unity of the German nation. For the future, ; 








the course of this unification, the political and military realiti 
existing in both German states and Europe at large must be © 
some consequence. 

The problem of the unification of Germany is not a subj 
which it would be feasible to raise to-day, though it might be p 
fitable to ponder over it and to look into the future — some 5, ! 
or 15 years ahead — when, as we hope, the process of unificatid 
will be approaching its final stage. 

It is obvious, to any student of international affairs, that a G 
many without foreign military bases or atomic weapons, and ” 
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ions onfplagued by militarism, or chauvinistic and revisionist tendencies 
1e finalftowards its neighours, would prove an easier object for unification 
' by allithan the present West Germany, which calls to mind only too clearly 
| to thefall the dangers arising from a possibility of renewed German 
r. Theyfagressive action. 
support} It is quite likely that the place of Germany in Europe will become, 
meeting} with time, a much less contentious issue than it is at present. The 
. world}neutralization of Germany may then be more a theoretical than 
also acha practical problem, since the military alliances, if still in existence, 
ion. Al will no doubt have undergone considerable transformation. 
ted, an} Unification of Germany is a German affair and, one may say, 
of no immediate concern, but it is largely up to the West and up 
sito us, however, to choose when this process of unification is to 
start. 
i) If we want to look at the future history of Europe, including 
that of the German nation with some degree of optimism, it is 
hardly possible to disagree with the view that building up West 
Germany as a dynamic and aggressive power, armed with thermo- 
.jnuclear weapons can only prove a source of tension and danger to 
world peace. On the contrary, I am firmly convinced, that the time 
has come for the West to reassess its policy towards Germany, and 
that in many respects it will have to be reversed. 
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THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE WESTERN TERRITORIES 


by 
STANISLAW MARKOWSKI 





HE Western Territories cover some 101,000 square kilometres - 

about one third of the total area of Poland — and are inhabitei 

by more than 7.5 million people, or just under 26 per cent of 
the population. Their economic development since the war has 
resulted in a considerable growth of industrial production and serv 
ices; in many fields the level is higher now than before the war. 
Progress has not been equally rapid, however, in all branches oi 
economic activity, and has in some cases proceeded along different 
lines than in the pre-war period. 

Before the war the area’s economy was chiefly based on. agri 
culture. This one-sided development and also its unfavourable 
situation in relation to what was then its chief market — the 
western part of Germany — was the basic source of the economir 
difficulties experienced by the territories east of the Odra and Nysa) id» J 
The rural population tended to desert farming and go in for other — 
occupations, mostly as craftsmen and tradesmen. This resulted in 
the emergence of an enormous number of small workshops, which) {frm 
according to German economists, were out of proportion to the ece 
nomic requirements of the region. Industrial development, on the), .+1, 
other hand, was far less intensive, particularly in the case of heavy ;...,.. 
industry, and the natural resources of the area were inadequately 9+ 4). 
surveyed. Light industry and foodstuffs production were relativell the na 
well established, but also mostly concentrated in small-scale entel,,.., p, 
prises, run on primitive lines. The difficulties caused by this ont p,,, 
sided economic development were further aggravated by high trats,.+..+ 
port costs, which meant that the area’s industrial products, and agt¥ port y_; 
cultural surpluses, could not find ready buyers in central and west, 5, 
ern Germany, and that the prices at which they were bought w destroy 
often too low to enable the producers to make an adequate prolh,r 4)... 

As a result these peripheral regions of the Reich developed ‘ money 
a relatively slow rate and living standards there were lower tha 
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So gibt der Osten seine Menschen ab 
dn Berlin Mitleldeutschland undden Westen 


STAY IN GERMANY’S EASTERN LANDS! 

ehiA German propaganda poster from before the second world war. Reproduced from 
Melchior Wankowicz’s book Na tropach Smetka (On the Trail of Smetek) published 
by Czytelnik, Warszawa, 1958. 





















on “in other parts of Germany. This was reflected in two idiomatic 
hea ‘\terms: Ostflucht — meaning the mass exodus from the areas east 
dp “» of the Odra and Nysa to central and west Germany; and Osthilfe — 
atlvS"ithe need for permanent subsidies for the economy of the “Ger- 
ane man East’. 

2 During the war the Western Territories were laid waste to an 
, ..«|¢xtent which is probably without precedent in European history. 
d *o".\Forty-five per cent of all buildings in urban areas were destroyed 
l "an some towns this percentage reached 80-90); the number of 
it wetidestroyed farmsteads was 25-30 per cent of the total. The extent 
pry it these losses may be illustrated by the fact that in terms of 


) naqmoney they were equivalent to twelve years’ expenditure on hous- 


r 
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80 PER CENT OF THE NATURAL 


Be INCREASE EMIGRATES FROM 
EA ST T PRUSSIA 70 a7 PE # Wes 





Reproduced from On the Trail of Smetek by Melchior Wafkowicz, 
ing in pre-war Poland. As for industrial buildings, destructi 
amounted to 40 per cent, and losses in machinery and equipment 0 
70 per cent, 

Only 4 per cent of the pre-war number of pigs, 8 per cent oj 
cattle and 10 per cent of horses were left when the war was over 
Transport was practically non-existent: 63 per cent of all railway 
lines and 97 per cent of rolling stock were destroyed. 

But it was not only the making good of war damage in th 


Western Territories which Poland had to face after the war; a whol! i 


new programme for their economic development was conceived at 
initiated. 

Poland’s economic policy in t 
326.000 124.000 cuban parted whe ecimaasily Gin 
on industrialization, particularly th 
development of heavy industry. Ti 
Western Territories were assigned # 
important réle in this process — # 
effort which resulted in a conside 
able expansion of the metallurgic 
chemical and engineering industries 
By and large the output of these it 
dustries is now much higher 


Destroyed and damaged (over m4] before the war. At the same tim 


farmsteads. Total: 450,000, of * . 
124,000 were destroyed or Sen. large-scale geological research 
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undertaken with a view to 1900000 2/0a000 
stepping up exploitation of the 
region’s natural resources, some 





. 

‘of which are essential to _ oe en 
® whole country’s industrial de- 
velopment. This is particularly ie ites 
true of such raw materials as py (4 
brown coal, the mining of 3 
) which will help to solve one of i 
) Poland’s major economic prob- 
lems — the power shortage. 
Lower Silesian coking coal is Destroyed or damaged rooms in 
yery important for metallurgy, which 21 ‘million were destroyed, 
and other minerals found in the 
Western Territories are ex- 
tremely useful in the pro- 
duction of refractory materials, 

porcelain, glass and cement. 
In their survey work in the 
i Western Territories Polish geo- 
i} logists have had some very 
important successes, such as the 
discovery of new deposits of 
brown coal, copper, and zinc 
and lead ores, etc. In 1957 1938 1945 1938 1945 1938 1945 
copper deposits were discover- Losses in livestock (in thousands) 
ed near Glogéw in Lower 
Silesia. 

Most attention was devoted in the post-war years to the con- 
struction of big plants — a policy which helped to secure a greater 











#4 degree of industrial concentration than before 1945. Whereas the 


J industrial census for 1933 recorded only 44 factories with more than 
“i 1,000 workers, their number in 1956 was 127. Enterprises employing 
5 or more workers have risen by 33 per cent over 1937, and there 
4 has been a corresponding fall in the number of enterprises employing 
} 4or less workers — to 23 per cent of the 1937 level. 

The share of the Western Territories in Poland’s total industrial 
§ production has been growing steadily, and the output per head of 
population is higher there than in other parts of the country — and 
higher than the pre-war index. There are also now more persons 
employed in small crafts and industry than before the war, both in 
j absolute and relative figures (121 persons employed per 1,000 in- 
habitants in 1959, as compared with 96 before the war). 

There was also a tendency to invest capital first in projects 
which would bring the quickest and best economic returns. When 
work was begun on the rebuilding of the Western Territories, the 
central and southern provinces of Poland were also being rebuilt and 
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at first tended to absorb the major part of the rather meagre 
financial resources of a war-devastated country. Thus the funds 
allocated for the development of the Western Territories were pri- 
marily spent on the reconstruction of factories and buildings which 
had been destroyed to a comparatively minor degree, had better 
transport facilities, etc., and so could reasonably be expected to 
yield quick returns. 

In the countryside, it was similar reasons that induced new 
arrivals to settle on land which was easily accessible, fertile and had 
comparatively well preserved farm buildings, while farms with 
poorer soil, less favourably situated or deprived of outbuildings were 
left fallow, often for several years. 

The economic development of the Western Territories can there- 
fore be divided into two distinct periods: in the first the growth 
of preduction was on the whole extensive rather than intensive, and 
was primarily achieved by putting already existing factories into 
operation, or by increasing the area under cultivation, while during 
the second, present stage, the increase in production is based on the 
construction of new plants, greater labour productivity in industry 
and more intense farming. In this second period a tremendous 
investment effort has been made in the Western Territories; in 
some fields investment outlays have been greater than in other 
parts of the country. 

The third basic premise of Poland’s economic policy in the West 
ern Territories has been their complete integration with the rest 
of the country. This did not require any extraordinary or unduly 
complicated measures, since these areas in any case form a gee 
graphical whole with pre-war Polish territory and supplement them 
economically. The removal of artifical frontiers, the readjustment 
of communication and the settlement of several million Polish 
inhabitants in the regained territories were enough to secure theif 
integration with the rest of the country. 

Before we proceed to a more detailed discussion of the rdle 
played by industry in the West- 
ern Territories in Poland’s na- 
tional economy it should be 
emphasized once more that the 
main objective of economic 
policy in the past fifteen years 
has been the development of 
the productive base for im 
dustry, that is of heavy im 
dustry. Not only has the pre 
war level been reached in this 
field, but some industries cat 
Employment in industry and crafts per int to still better results, even 
thousand inhabitants. was 96 in 1937, 121 relation to the peak period 
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of 1943. This is particularly the case as regards power (an increase 
of 36 per cent over the maximum production under the Germans),. 
pig iron (60 per cent), steel (126 per cent), copper ores (250 cent), and 
sulphuric acid (195 per cent). 

The pre-war level has not yet been reached in the building ma- 
terials, paper and cellulose industries; this is mainly due to the great 
war losses in equipment. The cellulose industry, for instance, was. 
completely destroyed and the paper industry almost so (96 per cent). 

War-time destruction (of some 63 per cent of the production 
capacity in spinning mills, for instance), as well as the need for 
concentrating on the rebuilding and expansion of heavy industry 
first were also responsible for the sligthly less favourable results in 
light industry and foodstuffs production; the production of yarn, 
beer and potato flour, for instance, is still below the pre-war level. 
On the other hand, the output of machine-made leather shoes, sugar 
and pure alcohol, has already surpassed the pre-war level (1936). 

Several branches of industry in the Western Territories are of 
particular importance for Poland’s economy. In 1958 these provided 
86 per cent (6.5 million tons) of Poland’s total production of brown 
coal, 79 per cent (7,700) of the production of goods wagons, 52 per 
cent (295,000 tons) of sulphuric acid, 36 per cent (391,000 tons) of 
sugar, 31 per cent (7,498 million kWh) of electric energy, 29 per cent 
(1,447,00 tons) of cement, 27 per cent (26 million tons) of coal and 
22 per cent (1.2 million tons) of raw steel. In some cases — copper 
ore and steelon, for instance — the country’s total output comes from 
the Western Territories. 

Industrial development in the Western Territories has not 
proceeded everywhere at an even tempo. The best results have been 
achieved in the southern districts, where the extent of production 
and employment is now considerably greater than before the war. 
The regions which had a good basis for the development of heavy 
industry have attained a comparatively higher economic level than 
those where light industry and small scale enterprises pre- 
dominated. 

In agriculture not all branches have yet reached the pre-war 
level, but even so, the agricultural output of the Western Territories 
is of great importance for the country as a whole. 

In 1958 the area produced one-third of Poland’s grain and other 
crops; the harvest of wheat, rye, barley and oats was 4 million tons, 
of sugar beet over 3 million tons, and of potatoes just under 8 mil- 
lion tons. In some cases the share of the Western Territories in 
Poland’s total production was higher than the proportion of arable 
land (30.6 per cent), or of area under cultivation (29.9 per cent). It 
should be added that the area of some 4.6 million hectares under 
cultivation in 1957 was more or less equal to the 1934-38 average 
(some 4.85 million ha). 

The Western Territories account for 25.6 per cent of the country’s 
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PRODUCTION OF BASIC INDUSTRIAL GOODS PER CAPITA 


IN THE WESTERN TERRITORIES IN 1936 AND 1958 

1936 1958 
HARD COAL (kgs) 2,930.0 3,590.0 
BASIC STEEL (kgs) 50.6 166.2 
SULPHURIC ACID (kgs) 6.5 41.1 
CEMENT (kgs) 166.0 200.0 
COTTON FABRIC (meters) 13.4 25.0 
SUGAR (kgs) 42.6 54.0 


cattle (about 2.1 million), 25.4 per cent of pigs (some 3 million) and 
27.2 per cent of sheep (about 1.1 million). 

They also produce relatively more food for the market than the 
rest of the country, namely over 40 per cent of grain, 34 per cent 
of milk and 31 per cent of cattle and calves. 

Before the war agricultural produce of the areas east of the Od 
and Nysa had no immediate large markets, whereas today agri- 
cultural surpluses from southern voivodships find ready customers 
in the nearby Upper Silesian industrial district as well as in the 
industrial centres near Cracow and Czestochowa. Surpluses from the 
northern voivodships are sent to the great port area of Gdarisk, 
Sopot and Gdynia, as well as to the port of Szczecin (exports of 
pigs, dairy products and seed potatoes), and the Western Territories 
also supply some other parts of the country with potatoes. Finally, 
the agricultural surpluses of Olsztyn Voivodship, which before the 
war had to travel as far as Berlin or even western Germany, have 
now a near and ready market in Warsaw. 


This integration has been made possible both by the favourable 
geographical situation of the Western Territories on the economic 
map of Poland and by their ability to supply a large proportion of 
their produce, even animal products, to the market, as per capil 
agricultural production is higher than in the rest of Poland. 


The economic development of the Western Territories mean! 
that considerable numbers of qualified workers, particularly tech- 
nical personnel, were required. To meet this need the network (| 
institutions of higher education has been greatly expanded. In 195i 
there were 21 schools of university rank, including four institutes 
of technology and three schools of economics and planning. Wroclaw) 
alone has eight academic schools with 15,000 students — as agains!) 
3,000 students in 1939. 


A characteristic feature of the Western Territories is an usually] 
rapid population increase. In 1957 the natural increase was among) 
the highest in the world — 27 per 1,000 inhabitants, nearly thre¢| 
times as high as before the war. In the same year some 2.6 million 
people, or almost 35 per cent of the population, had been born there. 
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Another proof of the fast increase of the population is that 50 out 
of the 250 towns in the Western Territories today have more 
inhabitants than before the war. In the south, in many districts of 
Silesia, for instance, the average density of the population is now 
higher than the highest level before 1945. On the whole, one can 
say both Upper and Lower Silesia are now sufficiently populated. 

The position is different in the northern areas, where the pre- 
war level has not yet been reached, owing mainly to the large- 
scale destruction of housing during the war — a factor which was 
bound to restrict the influx of new settlers to these regions. 

The considerable population increase in the Western Territories 
has many implications. On the one hand, it is a proof of the pop- 
ulation’s growing sense of stability and a guarantee that the area 
will be fully resettled and developed, and on the other hand, it 
creates a demand for new factories, houses, schools and hospitals, 
etc. The five-year plan for 1961-65 therefore provides for even 
greater funds for the development of the Western Territories. Among 
other things, some 70 new industrial plants will be put in operation 
and 500,000 rooms will be built (as compared with 277,000 during 
the five year period 1956-60). 

It is by no means easy to trace the old boundary once dividing 
these provinces from Poland. For although separated in the past by an 
artificial frontier, they constitute a homogenous geographical whole 
with the rest of Poland with which they were linked throughout 
history by many social, economic and cultural contacts. This fact 
also accounts for the success of the economic policy applied in these 
territories, for its basic objective has been merely to hasten and con- 
solidate an already existing trend. 
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the sociological picture of the Western Territories is that of the 

old Polish population in Opole Silesia — generally known as 
the “autochthons” — who lived there for centuries and were reunited 
with Poland after the last war. These people had succeeded in pre- 
serving their Polish nationality, but, since they were politically 
separated from the bulk of the nation from the fourteenth century, 
they were bound to be affected by different cultural, social and 
economic influences. Silesia has its own history and its own record 
of struggle for the preservation of its Polish character. 

The re-integration of the Silesian population is determined by 
a number of cultural and social characteristics which they acquired 
during the centuries of separation from Poland, as well as by 
a difference in population patterns which is the result of different 
historical conditions. Only industrial workers in towns and peasants 
in the countryside remained Polish, while the big landowners and 
the wealthier townsmen became Germanized very early. 

The Polish culture in Silesia which survived until World War !! 
was a typical folk culture, handed down by oral tradition rather 
than in writing, and created by people from the lower strata of 
society. The immigrant Germans were culturally, socially and eco- 
nomically the stronger element; during the past two centuries they 
were representatives of a well-organized political system, business- 
men, big landowners, rich burghers. Alongside the growth of capi- 
talism the centralized state machinery of Prussia was being estab- 
lished with Silesia as one of its components. The bonds linking the 
Silesian to this system were becoming stronger: education in a Ger- 
man school, service in the German army, work for a German 
employer, all tended to involve him more and more deeply in the 
complexities of German political and social life. 

Polish language and customs were kept up mainly within the 
family circle — which even today shows more inner cohesion and 
fulfils wider cultural functions than in the rest of Poland. Another 
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important factor in this respect were the bonds of neighbourhood. 
The Polish minority remained closely associated with the Catholic 
Church which periodically attempted to defend the use of the Polish 
language in religious ceremonies, but, on the whole, together with 
the German Zentrum Party, exercised a Germanizing influence, 
endeavouring to strengthen the Silesian’s loyalty to the German state 
and even to make him give up his language. 

Before the liberation in 1945 the links between the Silesians and 
Poland were not very strong. The Silesian’s “Polishness” was to him 
a form of defense against German pressure, it was tinged with 
solemnity and mysticism. For centuries he had idealized Poland, as 
a country where everything was diametrically opposed to what he 
had experienced under the brutal Prussian regime. 

Most Poles in the Opole region spoke Polish only at home, and 
used German outside the family circle. This was particularly so 
under the Nazi regime. Only a few families, who were economically 
independent of German employers, could afford to display their 
Polish language and customs openly. These — known among their 
compatriots as “Big Poles” — would send their children to Polish 
schools, read and distribute the Polish press, and organize a Polish 
national movement. 

The first large-scale contacts between Silesians and the im- 
migrant Polish population after the liberation, were to influence the 
course of events for many years to come. The liberation was pre- 
ceded by considerable losses, both in life and property, caused by 
the hostilities, but the post-war chaos and the uncontrolled move- 
ment of people, returning from Germany and coming to settle down 
in Silesia, were an even more bitter experience; the disorganization, 
demoralization, abuses and lack of any social control, which usually 
accompany such mass migrations, are only too well known. 

Both those who were only passing through Silesia on their way 
home as well as the new settlers tended to regard all the inhabitants 
of the area as Germans. There were several reasons for this. The 
repatriates from beyond the Bug, or the settlers from Kielce Voivod- 
ship were seldom, if ever, familiar with Silesian history. A child who 
had attended a German school and did not know Polish, or a young 
man who had served in the German army — these were argument 
enough for the new arrivals. These newcomers were mostly ambi- 
tious people, who considered themselves superior to the “natives” 
and looked down on them as “polluted by German influence”. 

The Silesian population felt itself threatened by the immigrants 
and this affected the process of their re-integration with Poland. 
As a result of the bitter post-war experiences the Silesian tended to 
form a generalized picture of the newcomers and to think of them 
as drunks and divorcees, incapable of honest work, and looking for 
easy money, in short, as people who were disrupting the traditional 
Silesian patterns of family and social life. Consequently they 
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avoided the “Poles”, and were even afraid of them. Cases are known 
of people who refused to go to Warsaw or to any other place ip 
central Poland, because they feared persecution. Parents refused to 
let their children go on even a short school outing to Cracow or 
Gdynia, in order to protect them against the alleged “consequences”, 

On the other hand, one can hardly deny that actual differences 
in living standards and general outlook did exist. Higher standards 
of farming, thrift, industry — in the eyes of the Silesians these were 
virtues which were quite alien to the new arrivals who were eager 
to enjoy life and spend as much as possible, particularly at the 
beginning. 

Generalizations were therefore not wholly unfounded; in many 
cases their source is to be sought in such vital issues as economic 
competition, rivalry for jobs or for influence in town or village. 

Contacts between the Silesians and the new population have not 
been equally close everywhere. There are villages without new set- 
tlers, and others with a smaller or greater proportion of repatriate 
from beyond the Bug and immigrants from central or western Po 
land. In some towns the population pattern is a veritable mosaic. 

It must be borne in mind that at the time of Silesia’s liberation, 
revolutionary social and. economic changes were taking place in 
Poland; traditional class barriers were falling and among the im- 
migrant population there was a general tendency to secure a higher 
place in the social hierarchy. This attitude was seldom appreciated 
by the local people who felt threatened by individuals who were 
often without any real qualifications. On the other hand, the 
general lack of stability at a time when all the established forms 
and criteria of social, economic and family life were undergoing 
essential changes could hardly favour any rapid integration process. 

This process began when life became more stable and when, 
irrespective of whether they were satisfied with the existing con- 
ditions or not, people had to set to work, to send their children to 
school, to make repairs to houses and to face different everyday 
tasks — in an effort to secure what was after all their common aim: 
peace and stability. 

In a stable society that rather vague sociological grouping des 
cribed as the “local community” fulfills an essential function. It 
members — inhabitants of a village or an urban district — have 
known each other for years, they have a similar cultural background 
and customs, and are often bound by ties of kinship and neighbour 
hood. One of the elements of social integration in Silesia is the 
emergence of this local community, with its own public opinion, 
forms of social control, norms of conduct, initiative, etc. 

The integration now taking place in Silesia while noticeable i 
all spheres of life, varies in scope and form. It is undoubtedly taking 
place most rapidly among the youngest members of the community 
who, as a rule, were already born in Silesia. Here a decisive réle 
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played by the school which brings young people together in study 
and play and in many cases offsets the effects of the home where 
regional differences tend to be maintained. Young people are also 
more susceptible to the new ideas associated with the revolutionary 

es which have taken place in Poland, and more eager to avail 
themselves of all the opportunities for study and advance, provided 
by the new pattern of social relations. On the other hand, Silesians 
are gradually getting rid of the old prejudices, according to which 
schools were not meant for workers or peasants, but for the “superior 
Germans” only. 

Among the older people integration processes take place mostly 
in the factory or other places of work. They are still far from 
finished, but already old-type conflicts, in which regional differences 
were the underlying element, are gradually becoming less and less 
frequent and bitter. The Silesian no longer regards the new settler 
as a man in search of easy and quick profit; he realizes that the 
same norms and requirements apply to everybody. The need for 
making a common effort in pursuit of common objectives is the 
most essential factor in this process. 

Finally in spite of still prevailing prejudices “mixed” marriages 
are also on the increase. In a small town, in which I did a survey, 
the number of such marriages amounted to some 30 per cent in 
1957. In Opole it was about 20 per cent — with a continuing upward 


trend, and even in- a purely Silesian village in the Opole region, 


I found 19 mixed marriages. Such cases are now becoming quite 
a normal event and are no longer a sensation or cause of criticism. 

Even the original Silesian population who developed a strong 
spirit of unity and solidarity, after centuries of national oppression, 
are undergoing serious transformation, although on the face of it the 
new conditions do not appear to favour change. Destroyed factories 
and workshops have been rebuilt and new ones opened, so that the 
Silesian needs no longer go to Germany in search of work. It would 
seem that local traditions and customs would therefore be strength- 
ened; however, there are other changes militating against this. Young 
people go to study in other towns, take jobs outside their native 
town or village, spend their holidays away from home, etc. — all 
of which limits the influence exerted by the traditional patterns of 
home and family life. 

A new hierarchy of social values, shared by the whole country 
in the new post-war conditions, is also emerging in the Silesian 
countryside. The rich peasants who were the mainstay of peasant 
conservatism under the Germans, no longer play an important réle, 
and social prestige depends more and more on the individual’s edu- 
cation and work, and not only on the size of his farm. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the villages I investigated, there is no longer any 
talk of “Big Poles”. Being Polish is beginning to be something 
obvious and natural. 
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The new hierarchy of values and prestige is no longer based 
the division into newcomers and locals. There are village teachey 
or factory managers who enjoy the prestige and confidence of the 
whole community, irrespective of where they come from. This ; 
a great change from the first post-war years when a local manage 
was accused by his immigrant workers of favouritism towards his 
“own” people — and vice versa. Even in local conflicts divisions ar 
no longer along the old lines: both old and new Silesians can ly 
found on either side, joining forces in the defense of a popula 
member of the community or in criticism of an unpopular one. 

The complete integration of these heterogeneous groups is 
a matter of time. It is obvious that differences and regional char- 
acteristics which arose over the course of many centuries cannot le 
wiped out during fifteen years. It should also be mentioned her 
that, in that part of Silesia which was liberated from German ru 
after the first world war, people show a greater degree of elasticity 
in their contacts with both the Opole Silesians and the immigrant 
population. This can be seen, for instance, in virtual absence of 
resistance to mixed marriages. 

The fact which more than any other helps to further integration 
is that today all Silesians are assured equality of opportunity in 
political, economic and cultural life. Immediately after the war the 
Silesian felt himself threatened with the prospect of being pushei 
into the background by the immigrant population. Now he i 
fully aware that he has equal rights as a citizen and that his 
fears were unfounded. 
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Busts @f Silesian Piasts in Brzeg Castle 
photo: Stefan Arczynskt 


The Piast eagle on the door of the Aldermen’s 
Chamber in Wroclaw Town Hall 


photo: Janina Mierzecka 











Town Hall and historic houses in Wroctaw Market Place after reconstruction 
photo: Stefan Arczynst 
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| MUSEUMS ALSO SUFFERED 


by 
STANISLAW LORENTZ 


2 
re 


TN order to understand the evolution of certain national attitudes, 
§ it is often necessary to look back a little into the recent past. 
~ Thus in reviewing this country’s present policy on the con- 
‘servation of historic monuments and the setting up of museums, we 
must consider events of 15 or 20 years ago. This will explain to 
some extent why we have seen fit to rebuild whole districts which 
had been razed to the ground, a decision which was open to question 
fand which before the war would have aroused a storm of contro- 
versy. The decision was however conditioned by the special circum- 
Stances in which the losses were suffered, and by their extent — 
minknown in Polish history and rare in the history of the world. 
p were not only losses resulting from direct military action, 
from the fire of battle. We have grown accustomed, perhaps wrongly, 
to-justify such destruction as being inevitable during a war. Poland’s 
war damage in September 1939 was however comparatively small, 
ven if we include the buildings and collections bombed and burnt 
not as military objectives but in order to terrorize the popu- 
Jation. The greatest devastation and losses were borne during the 
‘Occupation, when there was no military action on Polish territory. 
Our most important cultural treasures were taken away to Germany 
vand there was widespread official and private pillaging. It is true 
at since the war we have managed to find and recover the larger 
art of these treasures — but many works of art and ancient docu- 
ments have been irretrievably lost. They were either destroyed dur- 
ing the hostilities, or are still hidden away. One of the many works 
art which have not been returned to Poland is the famous 
fortrait of a Youth” by Raphael, formerly in the Czartoryski 
useum in Cracow. 
; The pillaging of this country was not spontaneous but planned. 
si Long before the war the Germans prepared for it with all their 
‘| characteristic pedantry, helped by German research institutes, such 
98s the “Ostinstitut” in Wroclaw which systematically sent its re- 
# Presentatives to Poland. Unfortunately many German scholars also 
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took part in these shameful activities, particularly Dr Ot @& no 
Petersen, Professor of Archaeology at the University of K6nigsber muse 
and at the same time a functionary of the Gestapo; Dr Dagober. there 
Frey, a professor of Wroclaw University who also worked in theaot t 
“Ostinstitut”; and Dr Joseph Miihlmann of Vienna. icharé 

There were other systematic and politically motivated German conti 
campaigns of destruction. An outstanding example was the blowing of m 
up of the Royal Palace in Warsaw, which was razed to the ground ing . 
on the personal command of Hitler, as a symbol of the Polish state Natic 
after the failure of the Warsaw Rising in October 1944. This was Lubli 
the most disastrous period for the capital which had dared to defy eight 
Hitler, for now it was doomed to complete destruction. Systematic- been 
ally, street by street, the buildings were burnt and dynamited by Larg 
German troops. Statues, including those of Chopin and of Mickiewicz, T! 
and others which were the work of the great Thorwaldsen, were to so 
blown up. In Wilanéw, near Warsaw, even the ancient trees, at th 
revered as an historic memento of King Jan Sobieski, who planted who 
them at the end of the seventeenth century, were dynamited. tellig 


And finally — the barbarous destruction by the German Army Work 
during the Warsaw Rising and the retreat of 1944 and 1945. I myself occas 
saw how, in the National Museum in Warsaw, the soldiers used Struc 
pictures to block up broken windows, amused themselves by dress #bou' 
ing up in historical costumes, ate from Limoges enamal ware andi Were 
then broke and tore up everything. W 


When Poland’s cultural losses during the last war are reviewei ment 
Warsaw is always placed first. Together with their collections th ¢hem 
following museums went up in flames: the Ethnographical Museum detail 
the Museum of Industry and Agriculture; the Technical Museum at les 
the City of Warsaw Historical Museum; the Zamoyski Museum; t siecid 
Przezdziecki Museum; the Krasinski Museum; the Treasury Ar distri 
chives; the Archives of the City of Warsaw; the Chief State Archives and « 
the famous eighteenth-century Zatuski Library, comprising several Much 
thousand volumes and tens of thousands of manuscripts; the Public econ 
Library and numerous private collections. Warsaw also lost mostoi wy 
her architectural monuments. that | 


But the devastation in other parts of the country was no lef are j 
painful. Here not hundreds, but thousands of architectural treasurq wh 
were ruined or seriously damaged, including Romanesque priorit:.¢onfe 
Gothic churches and town halls, palaces and manor houses ifthe a 
Renaissance, Baroque and Classicist style as well as many interesting] 954) 
wooden buildings from various periods. vide | 

War losses, forced migrations of populations and pillaging mealityears 
that most of the centres of our cultural life were simply wiped fromthe r 
the map. Not only were we impoverished by the loss of our grestNatu: 
central collections but, what is perhaps even more to be felt, wecan p 
were also deprived of innumerable provincial centres. Every efforta far- 
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t Ott @ now being made to provide new centres and regional and local 
igsber museums. Before the war there were 170 museums in this country; 
agober. there are now 200 and even this is considered to be too few. It is 
in thenot the number of museums which is important, however, but the 

character of their activities. One of the foremost problems, a subject of 
Jerman continual discussion, is how to make the fullest use of the contents 
lowing of museum store-rooms. Various solutions have been found, includ- 
pss a travelling exhibitions, of which there are about twenty. The 
h state National Museum in Warsaw has also transferred to the Museum in 
his was Lublin, for permanent deposit, 50 outstanding Polish paintings of the 
to defy eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Many other works of art have 
ematic- been sent to museums in Bialystok, Torun, Gdansk and Szczecin. 
ited by Large collections are often lent for several months. 


siewicz, Thus by intensive use museum directors and their staffs are 
n, were to some extent making up for the impoverishment of the collections 
; trees, at their disposal. The great losses among Poland’s pre-war scholars, 
planted who perished as part of the Nazi plan to wipe out the Polish in- 
telligentsia, are also felt in staffing museums, and in conservation 
1 Army work. Particular attention is now being paid to staff training. It may 
| myself occasion surprise that in Poland, whose economy is being recon- 
rs used structed under many difficulties, the Association of Art Critics has 
y dress- about a thousand members with university degrees — most of which 
are and Were gained after the war. 


We cannot re-create the destroyed works of art, nor the lost docu- 
viewel ments of the past, but where we can, we must try to reconstruct 
ions th them, retaining anything it was possible to save of architectural 
{useur detail and interior decoration. Although this is not always possible, 
fuseun at least the most important buildings should be tackled. Thus it was 
um; t#secided to rebuild the oldest and historically most interesting 
ary Ar districts of Warsaw, Gdarisk and Poznari, and hundreds of churches 
rchivesand other buildings of architectural value throughout the country. 

severalMuch has been done, but much is still left to do, for instance the 
e Publicreconstruction of the Royal Palace in Warsaw. 


most ci While we are undertaking this work we should like to be sure 

that no one now threatens our cultural possessions, or those which 
no le @re in the care of other nations — for all belong to mankind as 
reasuia whole. That is why we were glad to take part in international 
priories.¢onferences devoted to the preservation of monuments, and to sign 
uses ithe agreements resulting from them (e.g. the Hague agreement of 
peresting954). Unfortunately these do not fully meet the situation and pro- 

vide only partial safeguards in the event of armed conflict. Several 
g meaityears after the Hague agreement the Vatican City too was entered on 
yed fromthe register of cultural property to be protected in case of war. 
ur grettNaturally we fully support this decision for, small as it is, the Vati- 
felt, wean possesses magnificent works of art and has in the past played 
ry efforta far-reaching réle in the history of mankind. But will Florence and 
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Venice, Paris and London, Leningrad and Moscow, Venice and Istan 
bul also be entered on the register? And will Cracow find a plac 
there? Poland has gone through such bitter experiences that it woul 
be surprising if we were free of forebodings. As a “lower category 


nation we have suffered devastation too cruel to allow us to accep 


the classification of towns and monuments into better or worse, in 
those which are untouchable and those which may be given over 

the looting of soldiers. What is necessary, is to instil into publi 
opinion the conviction that not only are all people equal, but tha 
all nations have equal rights to the safeguarding of their cultur: 


property. 















WROCLAW REVISITED 


by 
WOJCIECH ZUKROWSKI 


ROM the tower of the University the panorama of Wroclaw 
unfolds itself — the eccentric angles of its skyline, the dark 
gleam of the canals threading a maze through clusters of trees, 
the arrow of the steeple on Tumski Ostrég jutting into the sky. 


I remember this city wreathed in smoke, its houses in ruins, its 
streets piled with rubble, the barricades only partly cleared away. 
The Germans had surrendered, the war was over, but here there 
were still bursts of machine-gun fire ripping through the foliage of 
the maples. I shall never forget that spring, when the gardens were 
white with jasmine and the stuffing from burst cushions, and you 
entered your house through a window torn out by some explosion. 

Like the thousands who came here, I began making a home, 
repairing the gaping walls, putting up fences crushed by the passage 
of tanks. It was not easy to adjust myself to civilian life. The Uni- 
versity bristled with weather-beaten uniforms. But along with the 
Babel of the spivs and hucksters on Plac Nankiera where poverty 
and cunning tried grimly to outwit each other, a new age was 
dawning. The tide of fiddlers and racketeers was still in flood but 
the repatriates were already digging in; people were coming from 
Warsaw lured by the promise of whole flats standing empty; there 
was back-breaking work to be done in the wild profusion of un- 
tended gardens. But already Wroclaw was transforming into a Polish 
city. The State Rolling Stock Works went into production. There was 
something to start with. 

There were still mutters of “we’re only here for the money, we 
belong elsewhere” and “just wait till Warsaw is rebuilt”; but 
Wroclaw has its charm and, anyway, everyone likes to see the fruit 
of his labours. 


Do you remember 1948, the year of the Regained Territories 
Exhibition and the World Congress of Intellectuals? Do you re- 
member how tens of thousands, assembled beneath the concrete arc 
jglittering with all the colours of the rainbow, proclaimed their 
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attachment to these lands? These were not mere slogans: they hac} 
been vindicated by blood. 

But it had been easier to shed blood in that flush of heroism 
when bayonets cleared a way towards the Elbe than to concentrate 
on the grind of everyday living, to buckle down to the welding oj 
iron bars, the sheeting of roofs, the connecting of electric cables, 
the starting of the lathes. People from all parts of the country had 
been drawn here, certainly not out of love for the wounded city, 
but by the lure of opportunity, the mirage of easy money. Many 
had been blown there by an ill wind; many others wanted to dis- 
appear from their old surroundings where things had become too 
hot for them — here they could start a new life. Out of this melting 
pot of roughnecks and brawling adventurers was to be moulded 
a new community. 

And it has been done — obviously not without clashes, dis- 
turbances, abuses. But all the time hands were stretching out eagerly 
for books and bread. Though bread came first. Factories and work- 
shops went to work: once again the sky was wreathed in smoke. We 
saluted it, swirling from the tall chimneys, like flags of victory flut- 
tering over the ruins. 


A theatre was opened, Ossolineum revived, the Writers’ Union) ; 


began its Thursday soirées; Anna Kowalska was visited by eager 
aspirants with manuscripts of verses and stories and tried to initiate 
them into the mysteries of writing — secrets which every writer 
must in the end learn for himself. 

When friends ask me now, years later, looking at me a little like 
a deserter, how I like Wroclaw, I find it difficult to answer in a single 
sentence. 

My view of the city is probably better than theirs — I can see 
it in a perspective of time and distance. A great deal has been = 
by honest sweat. The Market Place has been rebuilt, the new build- 
ings of the Institute of Technology stand on Plac Grunwaldzki, the 
breaches have been filled with new buildings, whole districts have 








been reclaimed, the rubble cleared away. The city throbs with life) i 
It explodes with the high spirits of the students at the University. 


As in my time it is still a joke to dress the statue of a naked gladiator 
in a pair of panties, and shock the townsmen who have now for 
gotten those early days of bathtub gin and shady dealings, and grown 
into solid respectable citizens. 

The city is no longer split into self-contained districts, each 


minding its own business. New centres have sprung up for the 4 


vigorous cultural movement. The students have formed their ow! 
theatres, the soirées held at the Polish-Soviet Friendship Society's 
premises and at the Hades have multiplied. Once more the Kalam 
presents its poetry dramatizations with the audience joining in 
enjoying themselves as much as the actors. 
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2y had Then there is the Mime Theatre and the brilliance of Tomaszew- 
ski. They had to start from scratch. So what? Everybody does. All 
eroism) the same, sometimes there is a theatre and money and backers, and 
ntratel everything goes to pieces for all that. These young people absorbed 
ing off the theatre into their blood; they expressed themselves in move- 
cables} ment and gesture — instinctive to them maybe but developed 
ry had) through patient, painstaking practice. Here they could never count 
i city,| on costumes or vocal subtleties to rescue them. Just a bare gesture, 
Many} part of the living flesh of the character. No one could teach them 
to dis-| this: we have no traditions in this art and they had to learn for 
ne too} themselves by trial and error... Students joined the company, and 
elting} graduates pulled up the roots of their already established lives in 
oulded| the discovery that this mute but wonderfully expressive form of 
acting was their vocation. 
: I visit my old haunts — Oporéw, Karlowice. I lived in one, my 
ager! friends in the other. Everywhere there is a riot of children, and 
ae prams trundle along the pavements bearing their shrill bundles. But 
-e. We} it is not only the cradles that speak of our roots in this land; there 
flut- are the graves of our friends in which some part of ourselves is 
y buried too; they heard so many of our confidences, helped us with 
their experience, knew us inside out. My tutor, Tadeusz Mikulski 
Union} is gone, so is Jerzy Kowalski, an outstanding philologist. Both of 
eager! them, apart from their academic works, wrote for the general 
nitiate public: they invaded the world of the arts and their knowledge, 
writer problems and discoveries were never stored away on dusty shelves 
but shared with the readers of newspapers in simple, vigorous prose. 
And then there was Professor Hirszfeld whose Institute told the 
whole world of the scientific discoveries made by the Poles of 
Wroclaw. 
an see} The University has bred a new crop of talented scholars. It can 
1 done} be called now — and I do not know if I can give the phrase its full 
build-] weight — “the Wroclaw School”. 
ci, the Wroclaw was lucky in its writers. Karlowice has been sketched 
by Anna Kowalska, Sepolno had the poet Tadeusz Zelenay, the city 
itself Janek Pierzchala, even the zoo (the best in Poland, even 
ersity.| if I am prejudiced) has been described in my Céreczka. 
dia I visit the places I know, my eyes ravenously picking out every 
landmark. Here in Professor Geppert’s studio overlooking the canal 
I used to gaze at his battle scenes. The lions in the neighbouring zoo 
would roar and we would joke that it was his horses which were 
whetting their appetites. At the Dawskis’ I would pour over their 
apg engravings. How long ago was that? Five years, perhaps 
seven 
There is still in my mind an image of ruins, the screech of hawks 
above the gaping walls of the cathedral; Tumski Ostréw is now — 
there is no other word for it — beautiful. Past the Green Bridge you 
wander along twisting streets, then across the canal to the Museum 
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with its fascinating collection of Gothic sculpture. This new Wroclaw 
is slowly superimposing itself on that old image. The lilacs are in 
bloom, the heavy clusters of their flowers drooping over the garden 


I talk with the sons of my friends. It is a shock to see how they 
have grown. Some are at the Insitute of Technology, at the Uni- 
versity, others already earning their living. The name “Regained 
Territories” annoys them — haven’t they, as long as they can re- 
member, thought of this as home? That regained business — didn’t 
it all happen so long ago? 

And suddenly I realize that it’s all over: a generation has grown 

up for whom the term ‘motherland’ is inseparable from this land- 
seape, the earth they walk on, the tang of the air from the Odra. 
That Wroclaw is Polish is something they accept without thinking. 
And there are several hundred thousand of them in the city. 
This young generation does not indulge in sloppy manifestations 
their attachment; it hides its feelings in a curt phrase, a careless 
gesture. So don’t ask them if they love this place. If you really want 
find out, just try saying one word against Wroclaw. 


Translated by Edward Rothert 
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OF CABBAGES AND KINGS 


(An Excerpt) 


by 
MARIAN. BRANDYS 


VERY day a funny little ship and at least a hundred canoes and 
boats of every description arrive in Ostréda’s lovely 
miniature harbour. The quiet streets of the town are invaded 
by a motley, vociferous crowd of brown-skinned savages from Stare 
Jablonki and Pilawki. The visitors rush at the shops, and after the 
shopping is done apply themselves with equal zeal to the search 
for “national monuments”. Unfortunately few of these are left at 
Ostréda. All that remains is a fragment of the ruined castle — 
a lonely wall with hollow rectangles of windows. But behind one 
of these windows you can find the tastiest titbit of all. Locals 
will tell you all about it. 
: “Third from the left. That’s where Napoleon and Madame Wa- 

“Are you sure it’s the third window?” the Brown Skins ask 

suspiciously. 
Quite sure,” reaffirms the Ostrédian. 

Then the Brown Skins relax and gaze starry-eyed at the empty 
hole in the wall. For even amongst the most savage of savages there 
will always be someone who has heard about the great love of the 
Conqueror of the World and the beautiful Polish countess. It has 
been the subject of more than fifty novels and dozens of films have 
been made about it. 

In Warmia and Mazuria one comes across old legends at every 
step — a survival from the times when the cultivation of oral 
historical tradition was the most effective form of defence against 
Germanization. Today all these legends, myths and old tales are 
being carefully cleaned of the dust of oblivion and automatically 
incorporated into the new history of these lands. 

In the fervour of patriotism Polish and German traditions are 
often mixed up, with sometimes rather ambiguous results. 

Marceli Jurdeczko, a young teacher in the village of Reszki in 
Mazuria, told me why every red-haired boy in the village is known 
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as “Red Cuno’s son”. He heard this yarn from an octogenarian| bri 
entities, Bogun, who in turn had heard it from his father. 

— After the battle of Grunwald (1410) a handful of Teutonic! - 
knights went into hiding in the forests round Reszki. With them thre 
were several men-at-arms, among them the red-haired Cuno, who | pe 
was of Polish extraction. The knights wanted to force their way to) war 
Malbork and sent out patrols to reconnoitre the area. Red Cuno was} io a 
sent to Reszki. Seeing that everything was lost the cunning fellow} <4, ic 
managed to find a cart and some women’s clothes in the village and] pig} 
‘went straight to Jagiello’s headquarters, where he told the Poles} the 
about the hiding place of his masters, confirming the truth of his! jece 
evidence with blood from his fourth finger, according to old custom. | they 
A strong Polish detachment laid siege to the knights who were} pe ; 
hidden in the village church at Reszki. When the church was captured} take 
nobody was taken alive — shortly before all had committed suicide.| eyo) 

With all due respect for historical tradition, I can hardly believe I 
that anyone would feel flattered to be called “Red Cuno’s son”. nati 

Far more likeable than Red Cuno was Mr. Jurdeczko himself} him, 

The village teacher at Reszki is twenty-six years old, and was} Her, 
born near Lubawa. Before the war he lived four kilometres from} don 
Reszki, but on the Polish side of the frontier. At 17 he took over! heac 
the Reszki school — and also the historic task of blending into one} wes 
whole three distinct groupings in the population — the Mazurians| that 
of Reszki, the immigrant “Vilniuks” and the Lubawa peasants. He} arm, 
had the happy idea of using the children to bring the parents closer| deez 
together and began by setting up a song and dance group. At the first; sort 
performance the Mazurians only applauded Mazurian children and| nati 
the Vilniuks only the Vilno children. Then differences became) the 
confused — at first amongst the children, and then amongst the adults} bear 
as well. The fact that Reszki has the largest percentage of “mixed”| Afte 
marriages in the area and that nobody emigrates from there to the} the’ 
prosperous ‘Reich’ is closely connected with Jurdeczko’s work. niec] 

Mr. Jurdeczko is fully aware of the exceptional nature of his} cele} 
job. His desk reminds you of a sociologist’s card index: from his first} afte 
days in Reszki he has been keeping a detailed chronicle of the vil-} of.. 
lage, meticulously registering every instance of the intercrossing of I 
various customs and traditions. with 

One example of this is the case of the night watchman. Before the. deal 
war Reszki had a permanent night watchman who also performed) my |, 
the twofold function of school porter and bailiff’s messenger. The} Cert; 
money for his wages was contributed by all the villagers. Now the} But. 
new arrivals from the East brought with them their own local custom) Fina 
of keeping the night watch in rotation. The parsimonious Mazuriats) Com; 
soon accepted the new idea and today the “watchman’s board” -| way 
also known as the “mace” or the “lance” — is handed over daily from) decz] 
house to house. Resz. 
Or take another example. At the end of the village stands a small 
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brick building which once served as a pig sty. Today what the 
astonished visitors find there is a typical Byelorussian banya (steam 
bath). Here, however, the new custom was much slower to break 
through. To the Mazurians, who had always bathed in wooden tubs, 
the habit of scorching oneself in hot steam and rolling in snow after- 
wards seemed not only barbarous but simply something unbearable 
to a normal human being. But now all the villagers go to the banya, 
strictly observing the age-old ritual: men in the evening, women at 
night. The Mazurians and the Lubavians successfully compete with 
the Vilniuks as to who can stay longer on the upper bench. Quite 
recently a bold innovation was forced through by the Lubavians: 
they convinced the cautious Vilniuks that modern showers should 
be added to the traditional banya. All this “cultural penetration” 
takes place without any parochial conflicts — by way of peaceful 
evolution, guided by the sure hand of the young teacher. 

Mr. Jurdeczko was perhaps less succesful in the field of ... inter- 
national politics. Speaking at a recent conference in Olsztyn he let 
himself be carried away by oratorical enthusiasm and shouted: “If 
Herr Adenauer has donned the cloak of the Teutonic Order we shall 
don the cloak of Jagielio!’”’ Glos Olsztyfiski used these words to 
headline its report of the conference, and the revisionist press in 
West Germany started a noisy campaign — from which it seemed 
that the head of the elementary school at Reszki was preparing for 
armed aggression against the German Federal Republic. Mr. Jur- 
deczko assured me with a perfectly straight face that nothing of the 
sort had ever occurred to him. In order to prove to me how alien 
nationalism was to Reszki, he took me to the local smithy. Before 
the war it was in German hands; there is still a stone in the wall 
bearing a purely German name and the date of construction: 1858. 
After the war the ruined building was occupied by a smith from 
the Vilno region, Leon Krzemieniecki. Some time ago Mr. Krzemie- 
niecki, obviously affected by the atmosphere of the Grunwald 
celebrations, suddenly decided to rebuild his ramshackle edifice, and 
after the repairs were over invited the villagers to a feast in honour 
of... the centenary of the Reszki smithy. 

I really liked Jurdeczko. When I left Reszki I spoke about him 
with a Mazurian friend of mine, a kind man who had done a great 
deal for the area and warmly supported this kind of activity. To 
my surprise he listened to my eulogies with a rather sour face. 
Certainly, he knew Jurdeczko and did not question his ability. 
But ... For a long time I could not find out what was the matter. 
Finally, he came out with it: at the first meeting of the Grunwald 
Committee, when the reconstruction of the Dzialdowo-Ostréda rail- 
way line was discussed, it suddenly became clear to him that Jur- 
deczko wanted this line not for the sake of Grunwald, but... for 
Reszki. Just imagine] ' 

Translated by Andrzej Konarek 








THEY CAME TO SZCZECIN 


by 
JERZY GRYGOLUNAS 


VERY town has its own story, be it fascinating or dull. It has 

gone through fire and plague, plunder and war, conquest and 

rebirth. It has seen many kings, presidents, burgomasters and 
dictators. If its inhabitants were driven out by the enemy, they 
returned again after the war, to take up their interrupted labours. 
Life flowed back triumphantly, even into towns which had been 
flattened to the ground — into Warsaw and Hiroshima — making 
light of the hopelessly shattered landscape, creating a vision of 
future order, while the town still had no chair, desk or even office 
for its mayor. 

Szezecin’s story is different. Its German inhabitants fled from 
the advancing front, never to return. The town was a stone desert, 
half untouched and half in ruins. It had its history, its mayor, 
but no population. 

The Germanization of Szczecin lasted several centuries. It was 
to be turned into a Polish town once more, in as many months. The 
Roman copy of the Dagome Judex, a document dating from the 
year 990, in which the Polish ruler Mieszko I confides his country 
into the care of the Pope, mentions Szczecin as one of the most 
important Polish settlements. A document of 21 March 1945, briefly 
declares that once-Polish Szczecin had again become part of a rebor 


If it were ble to shift the population of one town to another, 
adopting its tres, universities, technical colleges, writers, artists 


and scientists, the rhythm of life would still continue, in new) 


weysient surroundings and economic conditions. Unfortunately such 
a grafting of a live urban organism onto the empty shell @ 
Szezecin was impossible. Szczecin’s population was to be made up 
oP oe aan pe Sata widely dispersed towns and villages, and 
with different customs and traditions. The tow® 

ctfered asylum to those whose families had been murdered, whose 
homes farmsteads had been burnt or razed to the ground. War- 
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saw was not the only town in Poland which lay in ruins and whose 
inhabitants had to look for new homes. Szczecin lured them with 
the dream that life could begin again, far from the scene of tragic 
memories, close to reviving hopes. 

At first chaos reigned. To speak of the emergence of a new com- 
munity would have been a gross exaggeration. The first few months 
recalled the ebb and flow of seatides. Waves of slave-labourers 
passed through the town on their way back from the Reich. French- 
men, Italians, Englishmen, Russians and Hungarians, survivors from 
the Oranienburg concentration camp, escapees from prisoner-of- 
war camps, factory workers and farm labourers stayed there on their 
way to other destinations. Amongst them there were Poles returing 
home, and while some continued their journey after a time, many 
stopped in Szczecin for good. In the atmosphere of chaos, crime of 
all kinds flourished. It was easier to hide in Szczecin than in Cracow, 
Lublin or Warsaw. But gradually more and more organized trans- 
ports of new settlers began to arrive. Chaos gave way to order. The 
authorities slowly established their rule over the raw mass of new 
citizens who were to be transformed into a settled urban community. 
Most repatriates came from the Soviet Union. One of the trains, 
from as far afield as Kazakhstan brought Aleksander Rotstein, 
known to his Warsaw friends as “Little Hand”. Rotstein’s wife was 
pregnant and their first son, Jerzy, was born a month later. Another 
train, this time from Vilno, brought eighteen-year old Jézef Burse- 
wicz, today a noted poet. From the West trainloads of people arrived 
from Italy, France, England and Germany. One day a sailor return- 
ing from England arrived at Szczecin station. This was Jan Papuga, 
a small, dumpy man with a mighty nose; with his kitbag slung over 
his shoulder and a cigarette stuck to his lips, he looked like a cari- 
caturist’s dream of a seaman. During the war Papuga had taken 
part in the Battle of Britain and his first book Sea Rats had already 
been published in London. On another day, a tall handless ex- 
serviceman in a captain’s uniform got out at the station. This was 
Kaszycki, the present owner of the “Penguin” ice-cream factory. 
Weeks and months passed, more and more trains arrived. In the 
undamaged districts of Szczecin the streets rang with the hustle and 
bustle of a large town. New bars, restaurants, night clubs and dance 
halls were opened. One day at the station by the Odra a gray-haired 
lively old man wearing wire-framed spectacles stepped out 
of a compartment, leading his handsome gray-haired wife by the 
hand. Together they walked through the underground passage to the 
and leant against the balustrade above the wide, sluggish 
The old man blinked, and thrust his head forward. While he 
was breathing in the fresh air eagerly a dozen seagulls were fighting 
below him over crumbs, thrown into the river by some boys. 

His friends call him Berentino. His real name is Jan Berent. He 
is the younger brother of the noted writer, the late Waclaw Berent, 
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and known as Szczecin’s greatest romantic. At that time he wa 
sixty — today he is already seventy-five. He never misses a single 
theatrical first night, has ready help for everyone, defends moder 
art and looks after neglected children. By profession he is a civil 
servant, but by inclination, an amateur poet, musician and film actor 
(he played in Kalosze Szczescia and Kapelusz Pana Anatola) and 
a probation officer for children and juveniles. Berentino has not 
changed; he is always the same — lively, devoted and perhaps the 
best performer of the waltz the Club of the 13 Muses has eve 
known. Only Szczecin has changed. 


Apart from the problem of forging a new community there wa 
the rebuilding of the port and town to be tackled. In 1943 and # 
two Anglo-American massed bomber raids had completely devastated 
the districts lying along the Odra. The port and town centre, lying 
in the triangle formed by the present Roosevelt and Jednosci Naro 
dowej Streets, the Castle of the Pomeranian Dukes and the Old 
Town, in whose narrow streets were to be found innumerable 
counting-houses and shops — all these were completely destroyed 
Not a single crane was left of all the loading gear at the port; the 
quays were utterly devastated; only a quarter of the docks were 
usable. In spite of this large-scale destruction, the port was put 
into operation again as early as 1946. The most primitive methods 
were used to load the first consignment of coal — workers shovelled 
it onto boards and pushed it from the goods-train to the ship. But 
they proved to their own people and to the world that Szczecin 
had once more become a port. 

Only two villa districts — Pogodno and Glebokie — wer 
untouched by bombs and preserved their former well-kept appear- 
ance. Neither war nor sudden change had troubled this haven of 
green trees, flowers and grass. Nevertheless, the very existence of 
Szczecin’s new citizens depended on the growth of factories, docks 
and the City centre — it was there that the fate of the town would 
be decided. While many of the first settlers were intoxicated with 
their new-found freedom, and tried to forget the tragedy of wat 
in the idyllic atmosphere of their villa suburb, the City centre and 
port rumbled to the hammer blows of engineers and building 
workers, who were helping to bring back normal life to Szczecin. 


Work was begun on clearing away rubble, twisted cranes ani 
battered tram-cars. Szczecin seemed to be two towns at once: ome 
gay and without a care in the world, enjoying itself in the cafes 
and nightclubs of the unbombed quarter, and the other, like Warsaw, 
a scene of ruins and struggle. In April 1946 the first ship called a 
Szczecin, bringing Polish repatriates from Liibeck. She was th 
Poseidon, not a particularly noteworthy vessel, but her arrival wa 
greeted by excited crowds as an augury of the future. 


The years passed. The face of the town began to change. In othe 
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of Poland people were saying how pleasant Szczecin was, 
especially in spring and summer, when the magnolia and rhodo- 
dendron were in bloom, and the plane trees on Jasne Blonia were 
breaking into leaf. Part of the port and town were rebuilt already, 
factories started work. The community began to acquire a character 
of its own. The town’s “golden age” was at hand. The Voivod at 
the time was the never-to-be-forgotten Leonard Borkowicz, a man 
endowed with the power of quick decision, energy and imagination, 
and a great patron of the arts. In the Wspdlczesny and Polski theatres 
excellent plays were performed by first-rate actors. A radio station 
was set up; technical and medical colleges were founded. Well- 
known writers and poets-such as Konstanty Ildefons Galezynski, 
Jerzy Andrzejewski and Edmund Osmariczyk settled in Pogodno 
and Glebokie. The Club of the 13 Muses was founded and became 
a focal point for the town’s artistic and intellectual life. Here Berent 
became friendly with Bursewicz. They carried on endless discussions 
together on Einstein, Sartre and Picasso and fell upon the enemies 
of modernity in art and thought. At this time Papuga was sailing 
along the coast of Africa, Kaszycki was just beginning to make his 
ice-cream on a small scale and Jurek Rotstein was going to elemen- 
tary school. He did not remember the town’s difficult early days and 
was not repelled by the ruins. He even found them rather useful 
and was annoyed with the workmen for clearing them away — after 
all, they provided excellent opportunities for games. Jurek’s father 


Aleksander Rotstein was the direct cause of his son’s annoyance, 
since he was responsible for the building of workers’ settlements. 
Like all creative people in a growing community he also held 
voluntary office in a number of other organisations: president of 
of the Workers’ Music Society, to which the Szczecin Philharmonic 
owes its existence, and president of the Friends of the Musica? 
Theatre, which helped to found the popular Szczecin Operetta. 


A tourist who wanted to get to know the town in those days, 
had to do more than just walk along its streets. These were as 
yet empty of neon signs — there was no attempt to gloss over reality 
with colourful advertisements hung amid ruins. Economists, poli- 
ticians, engineers, architects and artists were busy preparing for the 
second stage of the town’s development. 


The plan of Szczecin’s city centre is an exact copy of the centre 
of Paris. The city fathers of Szczecin chose this plan because it 
was fashionable at the time and not because they were afraid of 
street-fighting, as Hausmann had been when he designed the project. 
At the end of the 19th century Szczecin was passing through 
a phase of great prosperity and rapid industrialization, and its 
population was about to increase by fifty per cent. The adaptation 
of Hausmann’s beautiful Paris axis turned out to be a great success 
under these circumstances. 
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The original plan was one of star-shaped open spaces, from ¢ 
of which wide boulevards radiate in the direction of the static 
the Pogodno Fort and the Arkomiski Wood. Szezecin is the or 
town in Europe which can boast of having a real primaeval fore 
reaching into its very centre! A double row of 250 plane trees stay 
on Jasne Blonia, which continues the perspective of Hausmans 
axis and leads to the large and beautiful Kasprowicz Park. Kaspre 
wicz Park merges into Arkofiski Wood, which gradually become 
wilder, until it is suddenly and unexpectedly transformed into th i] 
primaeval Wskrzariski forest. Hence the enthusiasm of visitors from 
Warsaw, Lublin, Gdarisk or Cracow. A villa by Szczecin’s Arkoris 
Wood might be in a famous health-resort. / 


But though Szczecin is attractively laid out and has some beaut 
ful garden suburbs and more open space per inhabitant that an 
other Polish town, most of its architecture is unfortunately in the 
ugliest nineteenth century style. Some interesting new building= 
have been designed recently, however, so that the future should ha Le 
something better to offer. A foretaste of this new architecture maj) 
already be had today on Jaromira Street (Central Housing Districiy 
and in the Old Town. The rebuilding of the latter is one of thu, 
most interesting architectural projects undertaken in Szczecin, ar 
‘was conceived along quite different lines from the rebuilding ¢ 
old houses in other parts of Poland (Warsaw, Gdarfisk and Lubii 
for instance). In Szczecin only the old mediaeval layout of the stre¢ 
‘was preserved, while the houses are being rebuilt in the moder 
style, with large windows and colourful balconies. It looks as if they 4 
former cramped and inconvenient merchants’ and ship-broker jaa 
quarter, will some day be one of Szczecin’s most interestingiNy 


Like the Old Town,*the Castle of the Dukes of Pomerania w 
destroyed during the nigth of 17 August 1944 during an Angi 
American -mass raid. The Castle is an interesting specimen 6 
iciceais tecumeniore eck ter taseles eae aes tee 
14th century. It was built by the Italian artists and architects Anton 
Gugliamo, Giovanni Batisto Perino and Octavio Amati from F 
rence. The Castle and the castle hill are closely linked with the st 
of Slavonic Szczecin. A thousand years ago the hill was called Height 
of the Three Heads, oe per ee ene & & bree 
faced wooden god, which s its summit. The three fac 
represented power over heaven, earth and the underworld, and we 
covered with a thin layer of beaten gold. 

The temple was famous and much admired by travellers. Ti 
German chronicler Herbert wrote about it: 

“Both inside and outside were decorated with sculptures 
likenesses of people, birds and animals, all done with such marv 
lous delicacy, that one felt they were breathing. And what is ev 
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The port in Szczecin — the launching of S/S Cabo Orange, built for Brazil in 1959. 
photo: Witold Chrominski 
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more wonderful, the sculptures were coloured so cunningly, that 
neither snow nor rain made them run or fade.” 

At that time Szczecin, with its 5,000 inhabitants, was one of 
the largest Slavonic setlements and in fact one of the largest towns 
in Europe. The beautiful temple of the three-faced god was de- 
stroyed on the orders of the Polish king Boleslaw Wrymouth, when 
Szczecin was converted to Christianity. 

There is no space here to go further into the history of the town, 
but at any rate it should be pointed out that Szczecin was not 
completely Germanized until 1715. Before then it had been ruled 
by Polish kings, Slavonic Pomeranian Dukes or even Swedes. 

As the Castle was the most valuable and interesting old building 
in Szczecin, it was decided to rebuild it carefully, restoring its 
Renaissance facade and at the same time modernizing the interrior. 
The opening of one rebuilt wing of the Castle took place last year. 
Today it houses, in the former Castle Chapel, a chamber music 
recital room with a seating capacity of three hundred and excellent 
acoustics. The gleaming white walls of the concert hall are decorated 
by two tiers of Gothic porticos. In the same Castle wing, homes 
have also been found for the Szczecin Scientific Society, the Students’ 
Club — and, of course, a coffee-house. The view from the terrace 
of the café over the Odra, the port and the ships lying in the 
harbour is one of the finest in the town. 

At night myriads of port lights are reflected in the waters of the 
Odra; the hooting of sirens from ocean-going ships pierces the early 
morning mist; a gigantic modern elevator is unloading corn from 
a ship; a cargo vessel is. taking on coal in the coal-dock; on the 
quayside the cranes are lifting Czech cars as if they were toys; 
every minute of the day, the port is teeming with life and hard 
work. Sailors and their girls are resting on benches on Chrobry 
Boulevard. The road to the port authorities and Voivodship offices 
is humming with cars. From the Odra the wind carries a tang of 
water; fish, and ship oil, the shrill cries of sea gulls hovering above 
the floating hulls, the crashing of pile-drivers from the nearby 
ship-yards. Closer at hand the 6,000 tonner Cabo de Santa Marta 
(one of three ships made for the Brazilian Lloyd shipping line in 
Szezecin shipyard) is rocking gently on the waves. 

Statistics relating to Szczecin tell us that since 1945 45,000 ships 
have called at the port; 65 million tons of goods have been 
unloaded on its quays; 11 million tons of goods have passed through 
it in transit from Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic 
and Hungary; 850 million zlotys had been spent on improving the 
port by 1959; during the seven years following another two and 
@ half milliard will be spent on new loading installations and 


Since 1945 the shipyard has built 44 ships, including 41 steam- 
ships with a capacity of 3,200 DWT, 3 mixed cargo motor vessels 
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with a capacity of 3,200 DWT, and 3 mixed cargo motor vessels 
with a capacity of 6,150 DWT. Of the total tonnage of 149,200 DWT, 
31.5 per cent were built for the home market and 68.5 per cent for 
export to the U.S.S.R., China, the United Arab Republic, Albania, 
Brazil and Indonesia. 

At the 1959 International Poznan Fair the town of Szczecin 
exhibited the range of goods it produces for export: models of the 
latest ships exported to Brazil and Indonesia, modern 45 ton cranes, 
which have found customers in Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Iran, 
the German Democratic Republic, Roumania, Albania and Hungary; 
the Junak 350 ccm motorcycle and bottles of “Starka”, Szczecin’s 
own vodka, popular in Westen Europe and the United States. 

In 1959 Szczecin theatres gave 670 performances to 217,000 spec- 
tators; the Operetta gave 242 performances to 118,000 spectators; 
the Children’s Theatre 400 performances to 56,000 spectators and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra played at 580 concerts to 222,000 listeners, 


This is just a sprinkling of figures in support of the argument 
that a great vi has been won in Szczecin. A rebuilt enlarged 
industrial city, with its own living and developing community, has 
arisen out of the rubble of war. It is 239 years since some 
French Huguenots first came to Szczecin and were granted asylum 
there, Amongst them were many excellent craftsmen, who brought 
with them superior manufacturing techniques and by 1724 had 
founded 116 workshops employing 842 persons. That was the 

of modern industry in Szczecin. It is 16 years since the 
air-raid which destroyed the town’s German port and German 
industries and 15 years have gone by since the beginning of the 
new era, since the days when Berentino, Bursewicz, Papuga, 
Rotstein and thousands of other pioneers first set foot in this 
deserted town. 


For many years the increase in Szczecin’s population was chiefly 
based on new settlers coming from other regions. Then life became 
more stable. A community emerged and new births began to figure 
more prominently in the town’s statistics. 


Figures 

per 1000 

inhabitants 1946 41947 «61048 «= «1949S :1050 «1951 «1952S 19531954 = 19551958 
natural 

increase 74 23.3 821 38.2 382 38.0 35.0 332 312 302 272 
new settlers 122.0 222.0 19893 7.0 7.0 19.0 240 20.0 120 36.7 20 


Szczecin is often called a town of children. In the first years 
after the war it showed the greatest natural increse of any town in 
Poland. There are children everywhere — they play in the parks 
and squares, countryards, streets, houses and schools ring to their 
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laughter. People look at this invasion of youth and forget that people 
have died here too. 

In Szezecin’s cemetery, long rows of fresh crosses stand in the 
shadow of green trees. Here you may also read the town’s history. 
Those who lie buried here, also took part in the weary fifteen-year 
long struggle of building a new city. Amongst them are workers, 
engineers, scientists, writers, journalists, actors, and unknown 
mothers, fathers and children, who were in no way outstanding, but 
lived within the walls of their own city, worked to rebuild it and 
enjoyed the sushine and sea breezes of its lovely spring. 


Translated by Hilda Andrews 
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WACLAW SIERPINSKI 


OR some centuries the Polish contribution to the development of 

mathematics was not in any way remarkable. It is true that the 
Trigonometria of Copernicus, published in the 16th century, was a work 
of great significance, which was widely popular for many years and that 
in the 17th century, the Jesuit Kochatiski arrived at a good appoximation 
of the value of x. In the 19th century Wrorski defined determinants, 
which have been called Wroriskians, and are used in various branches 
of mathematical analysis, particularly in differential equations. At the 
close of the 19th century many results of fundamental importance were 
obtained by Stanislaw Zaremba in analysis, Kazimierz Zorawski in geo- 
metry, and Leon Lichtenstein in theoretical mechanics. 

So far, however, these had all been results achieved by individual 
mathematicians. The turning point came in the second decade of the 
present century, when a Polish school of mathematics emerged. “The 
tremendous progress made by the Polish School of Mathematics in 
the period immediately following the First War was, in large measure, 
inspired by Professor Sierpiriski,” reads the letter sent to him by the 
American Mathematical Society in 1948 when he was celebrating 40 years 
of scientific work. And futher: “By his own research and by the inspi- 
ration of his brilliant students, he brought Polish Mathematics to the 
very forefront in our Science.” And the Paris Académie des Sciences 
wrote to Sierpinski at the same time: “Vos recherches sur la théorie des 
ensembles et celle des fonctions réelles, votre action sur la brillante Ecole 
de mathématiciens qui s’est formée en Pologne, sous votre impulsion, de 
1919 A 1939, la haute qualité du recueil des Fundamenta Mathematicae 
fondé et dirigé par vous, vous ont donné une place éminente parmi le 
mathématiciens de notre temps.” 


Waclaw Sierpiriski was born in Warsaw in 1882, and began studies # 
Warsaw University in 1899. At that time there was only one outstanding 
mathematician at the University, which was still a Russian state im 
stitution. This was Professor Georgi Voronoy, a specialist on the theory 
of numbers. This branch of mathematics, which concerns itself with the 
simplest mathematical entities, namely integers, has traditions going back 
to antiquity. Under Voronoy’s influence Sierpiriski also became interested 
in the theory of numbers and soon published several papers (beginning 
in 1906) which have secured him a permanent position in mathematical 
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literature. His research work of that period was later continued and 
developed by such eminent mathematicians as Hardy, Landau, Weyl 
and others. Later Sierpifiski published a textbook on the theory of 
numbers, which remained a steady, if secondary, interest for him. During 
recent years, however, it has once more became the main subject of 
research for him and the youngest generation of his students. His latest 
work in this field has appeared only recently; this is the second volume 
of the Theory of Numbers which strikes one not only by its immense 
scholarship, but also by the undimmed ingenuity and intellectual agility 
of its author, who is now 77 years old. 


Professor Sierpiriski’s most important contribution, however, was 
made in another, much younger branch of mathematics, namely the 
theory of sets. At the time that Sierpiriski became interested in it, less 
than forty years had gone by since the first work of Georg Cantor, its 
founder, had been published. This theory, which was destined to become 
the foundation of modern mathematics, attempted to handle the concept 
of infinity by substituting the arithmetic of transfinite numbers 
for mysticism. When it was first propounded, it aroused the 
enthusiasm of some and the mistrust and reserve of others. 
Today it is included in all university mathematics curricula and its 
concepts, methods and results have been assimilated by practically all 
mathematical disciplines. Then however it was not even known in many 
university centres, and Sierpiriski himself, already a graduate, was 
ignorant of its existence. He became interested in it in 1907, and soon 
realized its fundamental importance. He began to study it seriously and 
also propagated it amongst his students and collaborators. In 1908 he 
began lecturing at Lwéw University, and the following year read a course 
there on the theory of sets, which seems to have been the first systematic 
university course on that subject in the world. His lectures resulted in 
a textbook first published in 1912, and later included under the title 
Lecons sur les nombres transfinis in Emil Borel’s famous Collection des 
monographies sur la théorie des fonctions. Papers on the theory of sets 
began to be published by Sierpirski’s students. A group of young and 
gifted mathematicians soon gathered around Sierpitiski and thus the 
Polish school of mathematics began to take shape. 

After the first world war Sierpitiski, together with his younger col- 
leagues, Zygmunt Janiszewski and Stefan Mazurkiewicz, started work at 
the University of Warsaw, which now became the centre of mathematical 
studies in the theory of sets and the various disciplines arising out of it, 
such as the theory of real fuctions and topology, as well as in mathematic- 
al logic. The same three mathematicians also founded the periodical 
Fundamenta Mathematicae, which was the first periodical of its kind 
in the world to be devoted only to selected branches of mathematics. It 
received contributions from many countries and soon achieved renown 
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as one of the principal mathematical periodicals in the world. In the 
47 volumes which have appeared so far, considerable space is take, 
up by papers written by Sierpiriski himself. Sierpiriski was also a frequent 
contributor to other journals in Poland and abroad, for instance Studis 
Mathematicae, the organ of the Lwéw school of mathematics founded in 
1929 by Hugo Steinhaus and Stefan Banach. 


In an article intended for the layman a detailed analysis o 
Sierpifiski’s work would not be in place. Suffice it to say that 
it covered problems of the general set theory, the arithmetic o 
transfinite numbers, general topology, topology of the planes, th 
descriptive theory of real functions, and also the theory of meas 
ure and that of the integral, that is practically all branches of the 
theory of sets and many cognate fields. The many theorems he has provei 
and the many entities he has constructed bear his name. For instance, 
the plane universal curve (which includes as its parts biunivoque ani 
bicontinuous images of all plane curves) has been jokingly called ‘Sier- 
pitiski’s carpet’ by Moscow mathematicians. (This construction wa 
published by him in 1916 in the Comptes Rendues of the Paris Academy). 
For many years Sierpiriski also worked on the ‘continuum’ hypothesis, 
formulated by Cantor, and devoted a separate monograph to it in 1934 
which helped to shed light on this particular problem of set theory, 
which remains somewhat obscure to this day. Numerous other problem 
of the arithmetic of transfinite numbers are dealt with in his recent 
monograph Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers (1958). In the now classicad 
textbook of set theory by Felix Haussdorff (Mengenlehre, 1927) Sierpiriski 
is second only to Cantor in the number of references. * 


Apart from his principal achievements, Sierpinski’s work also incl 
a whole host of minor results: generalizations from already 
theorems or examples showing that further generalizations are 
possible, new proofs of theorems proved earlier either by himself or by 
others, and so on. 


Professor Sierpiriski has certain characteristics which help to account 
for the quality and quantity of his work. First of all, he is able to work 
continuously and to concentrate on the problems under investigatio 
regardless of external circumstances: a walk or while travelling y 
train, during conferences and official occasions. When his doctor’s degre 
was being renewed at the Jagiellonian University in 1958, one of th 
speakers suggested jokingly that perhaps even at that very moment som: 
new idea was blossoming in Professor Sierpifiski’s mind. 

Then there is his extraordinary sensitivity to all scientific advance 
If any new result is published in the field on which Professor Sierpitsk 









* It is worth recalling in this connection that Professor Sierpitiski’s worl 


has been really widely recongnized — the univerties of Lwéw, Am: 
Tartu, Paris, Sofia, Bordeaux, Wroclaw, Prague and Lucknow have conferrel 
on him honorary doctor’s degrees. 
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works, he is sure to have something interesting to say on it. If a new 
problem is formulated, he is sure to obtain some results in relation to 
it — if not a complete or even partial solution, then perhaps a reduction 
to another problem so far unsolved. 

Finally, he possesses the priceless gift of being able to collaborate with 
others. The list of those with whom he has written papers or collaborated 
in other ways includes the majority of Polish mathematicians, and 
practically all members of the pre-war Warsaw and Lwéw schools. It 
even includes some foreign scientists. 

Mathematicians who have studied under Professor Sierpiriski included 
Stanislaw Ruziewicz and Otto Nikodym (Lwéw before 1914), and Kazi- 
mierz Kuratowski (now head of the Polish Academy of Sciences’ Institute 
of Mathematics), Bronislaw Knaster, Stanislaw Saks, Antoni Zygmund, 
Kazimierz Zarankiewicz, Alfred Tarski, Adolf Lindenbaum and Samuel 
Eilenberg (in pre-1939 Warsaw) and Andrzej Schinzel (after World 
War II). 

The author of this article is also an old student of Professor Sierpiriski, 
so perhaps he may be allowed to conclude with some personal re- 
miniscences about his teacher. 

Professor Sierpinski’s lectures were alway clear and very precise, 
although rather difficult because they were so highly condensed. They 
invariably included something new or at best an original formulation of 
things already known. We were always deeply impressed, and the 
Professor seemed rather inaccessible, remote, and even a little mysterious 
to us. 

His seminars were practically a continuous tommentary on new 
problems and results obtained by himself as well as by collaborators and 
correspondents. They were usually preceded by a brief comment, such 
as “we have just succeeded in proving that...”, or “I have just received 
a letter from Professor X stating that...” The seminar gave us an 
opportunity for coming into closer contact with the Professor. After any 
of his students had made a first attempt at independent research, he 
never failed to tell his colleagues and collaborators on the following 
Friday (the day of the mathematics meeting): “Some interesting results 
have been obtained by one of our youngest colleagues...” 

Then he would show us his latest manucripts, covered in his even 
hand writing, help us to prepare papers for publication, pose problems, 
talk about his ideas, solve problems formulated by beginners — and all 
this as if it were the most straightforfward and natural thing in the 
world. 

Such collaboration, once established, continued for years and did not 
weaken even if the ex-student finally turned to other fields of mathe- 
matics. During holidays, at a meeting or at a party, the Professor would 
always take a new manuscript, and say, with the selfsame gesture, 
“I have just succeeded in solving...” 

During the second world war, Professor Sierpiriski formally worked 
for the Polish municipal authorities in Nazi-occupied Warsaw in the 
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building of the now non-existent Town Hall and continued his mathe- 
matical work hidden behind piles of ledgers and accounts. Once he 
sending a clandestine communication to the Acta of the 
Vatican Academy, containing brief notes on theorems, without proofs, and 


| 


followed by the sentence: “Les demonstrations paraitront dans le journal / 


published later, sounded, during the gloomy night of the Nazi occupation, 
like an expression of firm belief that Poland would again be free and 
that Polish science and learning would also be reborn. 

How right Karl Menger was, when he wrote to Sierpiriski from Chicago 
in 1948: “To me you are not only one of the outstanding mathematicians 
of your time, but a symbol, and a symbol in many ways. You are 
a symbol of that type of great mathematics to which your Fundamenta 
is devoted; a symbol of Polish Science, and a symbol of the Polish Nation. 
To see you rise after disasters, Phoenix-like, again and again, is to me 
a personal source of encouragement. It should be an inspiration for the 
whole world and for all times.” 


And one more reminiscence. A certain result obtained by Professor 
Sierpitiski which he reported at one of his seminars was reinforced by 
an idea developed by one of his students. Although this was really only 
a modification, not involving any basic change, the Professor decided that 
the paper should be signed by the student concerned — and so it was. 

Both Waclaw Sierpitiski’s research work and his teaching embody the 
unwritten rules of the Polish school of mathematics, namely continuity, 
co-operation with other mathematicians, full communication of 
new ideas, even if they are not yet mature, pleasure at results obtained 
by others, as much as at those obtained by oneself, and close ties of 
personal friendship with students. That is why the achievements of 
Waclaw Sierpiriski and of the school are not merely important scientific- 
ally, but also have a moral significance. 
Edward Marczewski 
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OOLIGANS OR 
SAINTS? 


HAT present-day youth, 

particularly the youngest 
eneration, is like has been a 
bject of almost continuous debate 
n Polish weeklies and monthlies, 
well as in the daily press. 


he Curious Tribe of the Young 
This is the heading of an article 
in Preeglad Kulturalny (No. 9) in 
hich Marcin Czerwirski writes: 
“They made their appearance 
pmetime in 1955 or 1956, soon 
onquered our towns and even 
med bridgeheads in rural 


“Naturally, it is easier for 
young man to be young, but 
here are many older people who 
ave embraced the ‘young style’ of 
ving. The oldest ‘youth’ I know of 
fifty years old. There are others, 
yho — although young — appear to 
ve a lot of grey hair. Quite often 
ople cling to the young milieu 
mply because they do not want 
D pass to an older age group. This 

nothing to do with keeping 
he’s age a secret, but really means 
teping up the old style of living. 
“Such a mode of behaviour is 
ossible because youth is not 





IN REVIEW 


regarded by the tribe as an ante- 
room to maturity. Their style of 
living does not show the slightest 
awareness of the concept of ap- 
prenticeship or student make- 
shift. No, they give absolutely no 
sign that they are living through 
a novitiate. Studies, vocational 
practice, transitory residence in 
students’ hostel — all these are 
purely external circumstances 
which have nothing to do with 
their style of life and are often 
quite violently opposed to it.” 

Czerwitiski points out that 
clothes, bearing, haircut, tight 
trousers, coloured sweater — are all 
important distinguishing marks of 
“the curious tribe”. 

“I asked one of my women 
friends,” continues Czerwiriski, 
“why ‘she dyed her grey hair in 
a shade which seemed to me, who 
am apparently old-fashioned, re- 
miniscent of a teenager... ‘Don’t 
be silly.’ she replied, ‘If I were 
twenty, I could afford to have grey 
hair and wear black sweaters.’ ” 

One of the characteristics of 
these circles is that they form 
a tightly-knit community, not as 
a sign of revolt against the older 
generation, but as an expression 
of lack of interest in its problems. 
But on the other hand, the world 
of the young, their artistic ex- 
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pression and particularly the 
student theatres, do attract the 
interest of the older generation, by 
their unusualness. 


“The popularity of novels by 
the very young,” suggests Czer- 
‘winski, “can be explained in the 
same way. Apart from more or less 
credible description of behaviour 
and customs, they chiefly display 
an impressive array of symptoms 
associated with egomania — an 
egomania which is as a rule denied 
fulfilment. They express dissatis- 
faction and an unjustifiable help- 
lessness but cannot point to a legiti- 
mate grievance. They are pre- 
occupied with their own cases and 
indict circumstances only by remote 
implication. More often than not 
they indict nothing at all. 

“These books are regarded as 
signals from a different planet and 
thanks to this arouse the interest 
of adult readers who know many 
reasons for dissatisfaction and 
many causes of helplessness in face 
of difficulties. 

“What is generally recognized is 
that these books are not just in- 
teresting first novels, but a separate 
genre, perhaps even a different 
‘ideology’. It is recognized that they 
are based on the conviction that the 
experience of youth constitutes 
a separate entity, and is not an 
introduction to a fuller world, 
a development of previous ex- 
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perience. Thus it seems th 





























the older generation are to 0 
denied recognition of their cont 
bution (as well as of their mistake) In C: 
in the making of the world whi Sit 
the young are taking over fr by E 
their hands... neat 
“In the past any stateme (“Tw 
about value was generally mail) x14, 
on the basis of seniority. A prote what 
against this was tantamount tom) «5: ; 
attack on the existing social ori) 4. » 
Today the situation is quite a} . 5) 
ferent. The unifying force @ 14 p 
custom has disappeared. In the pf ,. 
an ambitious young man invariab “every 
showed a desire — however vague) attity, 
to change everything. Today i i ou+ 
young have their own standards § ...i,) 
behaviour in private life, but price 
their public dealings they sim) ,thory 
inherit — by force of circu} ang o 
stances — whatever the adults let) j.oon 
them. But no one is going to ta) gitfore 
them to account for it. Adults mj ang p 
be accepted as partners, but ti) giroct; 
are neither held up as examples} a stat 
be followed nor pulled off @ i ha, 
pedestal. Ideologically, the you} mere ; 
are developing not through sit oyergy) 
gle, but through a peculiar & inyoly, 
life and membership of vari] jook” 
associations such as_philatel In | 
societies — although these activi .)). p 
probably have a deeper sig™] 16 no 
cance. They are not searching, “oy 
seeking to change the overall s people 
pattern... Although they ! physics 
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of their predecessors, they have no 
respect for authority.” 


In Cracow 


Similar conclusions were drawn 
by Krzysztof Wolicki from his 
meetings with students in Cracow 
(“Twenty Years of Life”, Nowa 
Kultura, No. 9). Wolicki says that 
what struck him most was the fact 
that the youngest generation lack 
the ability to generalize, and are 
unable to relate their private plans 
and problems to the social picture 
as a whole — they tend to see 
“everything in isolation”. Such an 
attitude, says Wolicki, is brought 
‘about by “the consciousness of 

' social stability and is the political 

price that had to be paid for this 
otherwise hopeful trend: the world 
and one’s own country resemble an 
ocean full of different fishes and 
different organism, which develop 
‘and perish; but to ask about the 
‘direction of change of something 
as static as an ocean does not seem 
to have much sense. And yet a 
mere desire to form an idea of an 
overall pattern would immediately 
involve the need for a world out- 
look.” 

In Wolicki’s opinion a consider- 
able percentage of young people 
are not committed ideologically. 

“ ‘Marxism,’ one of the young 
people who placed his trust in 
physics and sociology declares with 
open contempt, ‘is only another 
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kind of religion’. This young man 
goes to church on Sundays, and 
fairly regularly to Confession and 
Communion. Do not think, how- 
ever, that he is a bigot, a militant 
Catholic, or, what is worse, a hypo- 
crite. Perhaps he is not even really 
a good Catholic. In fact he looks 
down on religion — any religion — 
as a tool for knowing the world; 
he sees in it, however, a system of 
mental hygiene. Marxism, even if 
it is conceived as a religion, does 
not lend itself to this — not only 
because of tradition or the strong 
competition provided by Catho- 
licism (including its Cracovian- 
existentialist version). The present 
state of Marxist philosophy shows 
certain weaknesses, a fact often 
commented upon by many writers 
(the latest being, if I remember 
correctly, Adam Schaff); it over- 
looks certain ranges of problems, 
among them the question of the 
individual, in particular the unique- 
ness of the individual, his existence 
as an entity and resistance to ex- 
ternal pressures. The ‘academic 
Marxism’ in Cracow, represented as 
it is by seven chairs of economics 
and three of philosophy, feels these 
gaps very acutely...” 


OR SAINTS? 


Students in Warsaw 


On the same subject of “self- 
definition” Andrzej Wieluriski 
talked with several students in 
Warsaw (“We Are Not Bad...” 
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Argumenty, No. 9). Here are some 
of the replies he received. 


Warsaw University — Mariusz K. 


“We are being talked about like 
entries in a dog-show. We are 
alleged to have no ideology. What 
does it really mean to have an 
ideology? Does it mean being faith- 
ful to a philosophical doctrine you 
have once accepted? Or perhaps to 
some ideal? Motherland and socie- 
ty? To start with, we know nothing 
about philosophic doctrines, since 
we were not taught anything about 
them either at secondary school or 
at university. Perhaps in the last 
resort one can accept Marxism on 
trust but does this have any 


neaning? If we are asked to under- 


stand what we are taught, if they 
want us to be able to make value 
judgments with the help of dia- 
lectics, then why should we adopt 
a world outlook without examining 
its nature? One needs a lot of self- 
discipline to study the classics of 
philosophy by oneself when student 
life has so much more interesting 
entertainment to offer. Personally I 
believe that if the history of phi- 
losophy were introduced in our 
first year curriculum many of us 
would become more interested in 
this subject...” 


Warsaw Institute of Technol- 
ogy — Andrzej K. 

“I can’t say there are any 
conflicting tendencies in my attitude 
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to ideology. Even at secondary |. wonde 
school I felt close to Marxism, ys of 

Perhaps my attitude was instinctive would | 
rather then intellectual, but ifwake 
I were deprived of my attachment support 
now, I would somehow feel very try’ pri 
lonely. Here, in our Institute, in an is ever’ 
atmosphere of concrete reality, many t 
analysis and figures, a different nant an 
attitude towards the world would! woul 
seem anachronistic. I venture to Perhaps 
say that the majority of my friendsduce so 
really think the same as me, butdo not t 
for purely traditional reasons will’ War: 
not admit it.” history 


Warsaw University — Marek T. “Wh 
“Religion for me is not format 8 


dogma; I also regard it rather as’ - 
a conglomerate of obsolete pro poet : 
lems. It seems to me that its essence tatied 
is to condition the choice of ae 4 
moral outlook. I think and believe” _ 


that it gives some sense to my life? rowed 


this and the other. I try to regulate™® 4¢¥' 
my life in accordance with its the 
ethics. I want to be (and I think se 
I am) true both to others oad" os 
myself. This is not only a problem a 
of Catholicism. Every religion fate +. 
its own system of values and ha? srt 
a right to uphold them. The SAE stake 
is true of different world outloasjiew tha 
Naturally, in an atmosphere anything 


complete tolerance. b deer 


Student of Warsaw University that this 


“One can talk a lot about ones Wars 
love for the motherland, abou! “Som 
patriotism, devotion to great idealslhing fr: 
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mdarv wonder whether those who accuse 
rxism, us of lack of patriotic feelings 
Nctive would like us to go to sleep and 
ut ifwake up mouthing slogans, or 
hment support the ‘for God and my coun- 
| very try’ principle? For me my country 
in anis everything, although there are 
eality, many things that make me indig- 
ferentnant and cause me pain; and many 
would] would like to see changed. 
ire ioPerhaps we will be able to intro- 
riendsduce some changes, that is, if we 
e, butdo not become philistines first. 
is will’ Warsaw University — two senior 
history students 
rek T. “While a few years ago girls 
; up to University used to 
her af)" ‘A lover — yes, but marriage — 
proper” » today the tendency to get 
ied is much stronger and more 
‘po widespread. This is perhaps a result 
pf growing stabilization, of the im- 
life proved international situation and 
the devaluation of cynicism. 
ulate “The crux of the matter lies 
th it sew : pire 
think here: in the difficulty of 
: what one’s real interests 
oben There is no lack of interest in 
b , the difficulty is to formu- 
1d ha Ae it. When one does not know 
: or certain it is easy to make a 
looks: e. This is the origin of the 
a of that we are not interested in 
anything. But it is enough to have 
a closer look at any of us to see 
rsity that this is not true.” 
t one’s’ Warsaw University — Ewa M. 
“Something from Kant, some- 
idealsthing from the Bible — for me the 
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moral criterion is what allows me 
to live in peace with my conscience. 
My personal judgement on what is 
good and what is evil? Don’t trans- 
gress the law or come into conflict 
with the interest and feelings of 
others — do not wrong anyone.” 


Central School of Planning and 
Statistics — Janina S. 


“The whole thing depends, in 
my opinion, on the choice of a 
moral and _ ideological attitude. 
I know, of course, that the choice 
is not an easy one, that is if we are 
not just thinking of making a 
career. I joined the Union of Polish 
Youth at a time when such a step 
was regarded as madness, if not 
treason. This - determined the 
further course of my life and and 
the choice of university studies; 
I also decided to get a job some- 
where in the provinces, although 
this is still only a plan; and to 
take a direct part in shaping my 
country’s future. I know that today 
these words sound hollow, but for 
me they are full of meaning. Apart 
from that I want to join the Polish 
United Workers Party. But before 
I can do so I want to acquire 
a really good grounding in philos- 
ophy and economics. I am just as 
interested in that as in my studies.” 


Professor Jakub Sawicki 


“On the basis of my own obser- 
vations I can say that there has 
been a distinct improvement in 
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comparison with the immediate 
past. This is particularly true of 
attendance at and interest in lec- 
tures; there is also a marked turn 
for the better in students work — 
they are using library facilities to 
a much greater extent than 
before... Students have begun to 
realize that university studies are 
not something apart, but are 
merely a supplement to work done 
outside the university, a develop- 
ment of one’s own interests.” 


Different Views 


The articles quoted above start- 
ed a vigorous polemic. Daniel 
Passent (Polityka, No. 11) accuses 
Czerwitiski, Wolicki and Wieluriski 
of drawing conclusions on the basis 
of inadequate data, mainly their 
own impressions. Passent says: 

“On the face of it, it would 
appear that the authors talk about 
different groups of youth, but in 
reality they all want to decipher 
the ‘rebellious generation’. There 
are different degrees of initiation 
into this problem, or — as an ex- 
perienced economist would put 
it — different levels of abstraction.” 

But, in Passent’s view, “the 
tribe” is not representative of youth 
as a whole. 

“On the contrary,” he maintains, 
“the tribe is not numerous and 
is doomed to extinction. It is no 
more than a drop in the sea of 
its generation. Indubitably it is 
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a colourful drop and for this reason hooligan 
clearly discernible, but for all that)jization 
not important enough to merit yetBut at » 
another colour — that of printer’shined t 
ink. Thousands of their contem-jhe you 
poraries are working very hard for br trans 
their living, helping to maintain voungste 
their parents, studying, playing) “Eve 
soccer and going to the cinema. Butiwith the 
they do not find their way intoberiod i 
the newspaper columns. Apparently {ifficult 
it is not easy to write aboutboraries 
them — the subject is not partic} “If vy 
ulary rewarding; and coffee inbre falli 
the workers’ hostels is not nearlythe you 
as good as in the fashionable coffee} silly v 
houses. But it is high time to leave) “And 
the puzzling tribe of the twenty-pf thin, 









year-olds to their fate. eproach 
“IT am also a student at the agepeople, | 
which arouses so much interestghem ha 


and in the morning, while shaving} “The 
I look anxiously into the mirrorgountry 





If I am so puzzling, heaven knowsjand B ‘* 
what I may see there tomorrow.” fo the y 
Similar -— if more mildyj “Ify 


stated — is the line of thought off think, 
Jan Brzechwa, a writer of the oldeworthw! 
generation (“Youth ‘A’”, Przeglg@lly mu: 


Kulturalny, No. 10): vhich is 

“The young people of today “But 
vary just as much as their prepre nati 
decessors of thirty years ago. They ®™ pa 
represent a similar wealth of type * Rofe 
and categories of mind and characjepted di 
ter, of virtues and vices. pe war. 

“When a dark-haired man beaig ™call 


of 
up a conductress, we do not ncluded 


that dark-haired men behave legions. 
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eason hooligans. We know that a gener- 
l thatblization of this kind is nonsensical. 
it yethut at the same time we are in- 
nter’shlined to ascribe to the whole of 
ntem-#he younger generation the antics 
rd forr transgressions of a handful of 


laying} “Every epoch had its troubles 
a. ButWwith the younger generation. Every 
r intoberiod in history seemed the most 
ficult so far to its contem- 
“If we admit that older people 
e fallible, we must at least grant 


“And although there are plenty 
things with which we could 
eproach certain groups of young 
people, incessant complaints about 
tghem have very little sense. 

“The pre-war division of the 
ountry into Poland A and Po- 
nd B* should now be extended 
o the younger generation. 

“If we did that it would appear, 

i think, that youth ‘A’, representing 
deworthwhile elements, is numeric- 
ly much stronger than youth ‘B’, 
hich is composed of social misfits. 

“But in this classification there 

naturally further subdivisions. 
am particularly interested in the 

* Reference to a commonly ac- 
spted division of the country before 
he war. Poland A comprised the eco- 
mically and culturally advanced 


of the country, while Poland B 


“cluded the backward eastern 
gions. 
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top layer of youth ‘A’, who should 
fill even the most despondent 
prophets of doom with optimism. 
These young people are upholding 
the best traditions of Polish culture, 
and we can be well satisfied with 
them. I mean here all those 
associated with youth papers, 
student satirical theatres, clubs and 
‘cellars’. I also mean the hard- 
working, serious-minded students, 
those active in youth organizations, 
boys and girls, motivated by a 
desire for a fine and wise way of 
life. 

“An interesting series of broad- 
casts, Eve and the Moon, has 
passed almost unnoticed. These 
were very genuine and open talks 
with young artists. We listened to 
a poet, a dancer, a musician, a 
satirist and a painter. They all 
spoke with passion about their own 
work and showed themselves to be 
well aware of the difficulties of an 
artist’s life. There was no sham in 
what they said, no empty phraseol- 
ogy. Here spoke artists conscious 
of their calling.” 

Despite these voices pouring oil 
on stormy waters the discussion on 
youth, and its true or alleged 
“uniqueness” still goes on. In this 
Poland does not differ from many 
other countries — the problem has 
at present a universal significance. 
Thus we will, no doubt, revert to 
it in future issues of Polish Per- 
spectives. D. H. 
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AN ECONOMIC SURVEY 


WO interesting recent articles 

discussed the economic prob- 
lems of the current year. The first 
published in the January issue of 
the monthly Inwestycje i Budow- 
nictwo (Investment and Building), 
is headed: “The Capital Investment 
Plan for 1960”. Its author, Aleksan- 
der Szerwentke, states: 


“The capital investment plan 
for 1960 accepted last November by 
the Council of Ministers, was 
worked out in accordance with 
three fundamental principles: 

— as the closing year of the five- 
year plan for 1959-60, it must 
embody a programme which will 
ensure the full execution of tasks 
defined by the Sejm as being of 
paramount importance for the cur- 
rent five-year period; 

— taking into account the fact 
that it immediately precedes the 
new five-year plan 1951-65, it 
should include provision for some 
initial outlays and preparatory 
work for the new investment plan, 
thus forming a bridge between two 
long-range plans, which differ in 
their fundamental premises as well 
as in certain proportions; 

— the 1960 plan should be work- 
ed out in such a way as to make 
it possible to put right certain 
past mistakes in the sphere of 
building and investment.” 

The total capital investment 
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outlays for the current year produ 
rise to 88,069 milion zlotys, a 6.3 pe) years 
cent increase over last year. Ty, ment 
share of nett investments in than 1 


national income has increased 1959 
15.9 per cent in 1958 and 17.5 pe for t 
cent in 1959 to 17.9 per cent it marke 
1960. Thanks, however, to a é& had b 
crease in reserves, the share of a rise 
capital accumulation in the natiom! to 4.1 
income during those years come invest 
to 23.3, 23.7 and 22.7 per cen specif 
respectively. | in th 
“It should be noted,” Mr. Sam) bridg 
wentke goes on to say, “that in spi for 1! 
of an overall investment increas imere: 
of 6.3 per cent, investment in build, inves 
ing will rise by 3.9 per cent, whil 
that in machinery and new equip, _T! 
ment will increase by 11.6 per Gosp. 
This means, generally nomy 
that the plan for 1960 will bé Char! 
easier to realize and more effecti 
It should be added that the small 
rise in expenditure on building ani) empl: 
assembly work is not limited t for a 
industry and transport only, bul in pr 
affects housing as well; during 196) ditior 
the latter will be maintained a) "ise « 
more or less the same level as it) cites 
1959.” force 
There is another point tha 2 wh 
ought to be mentioned when agric 
investment plan for 1960 is dis 51,00 
cussed. As the author of the article Over 
points out: “The most impo will 
feature of the 1960 capital invest trans 


ment plan is the quicker } comr 
of productive rather that nom ™uni 
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productive investment. While in the 
years 1955-58 productive invest- 
ment always increased more slowly 


} than non-productive investment, in 


1959 it gained a slight advantage 
for the first time. In 1960 a 


| markedly speedier rate of increase 


had been planned in this sphere — 
a rise of 7.3 per cent as compared 
to 41 per cent for non-productive 
investment. This ratio points to the 


) specific character of the 1960 plan; 


in this aspect, too, it becomes a 
bridge to the new five-year-plan 


“4/ for 1961-65, which envisages quick 


increases as far as productive 
investment is concerned.” 


The January issue of the monthly 
Gospodarka Planowa (Planned Eco- 
nomy) features an article by Michal 
Charkiewicz entitled “Fundamental 
Employment Problems for 1960”. 
Stating that “underlying the, 1960 
employment plan is the necessity 
for attaining a maximum increase 
in productivity, under existing con- 
ditions, as a decisive factor in the 
rise of living standards,” the author 
cites the following data: the labour 
force in the national economy as 


thai} 2 whole (except in forestry and 








agriculture) will rise this year by 
51,000 workers, i.e. by 0.8 per cent 
over 1959. The increase in industry 
will amount to 0.7 per cent, in 
transport, communications, and 
commerce to 1.5 per cent, in the 
municipal and housing services to 
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4.3 per cent, and in cultural and 
social administration to 2.5 per 
cent. In building, however, the 
labour force will fall by 1.8 per 
cent and on the administrative side 
by 1.6 per cent. 

Recalling that the value of pro- 
duction in the socialized sector of 
industry is to increase this year 
by 7.6 per cent, the author points 
out that 92 per cent of this increase 
is to be based on a rise in pro- 
ductivity. 

The number of artisans will 
increase again this year (roughly 
by 16,000 workers). The number of 
women employed will also increase. 
It should be noted that women 
workers now account for 33-34 per 
cent of the total labour force. There 
will be no changes in the size of the 
agricultural labour force. 

The number of people reaching 
working age this year will be only 
47,000, and the increase in the 
labour force 51,000. Young people, 
however, of 14 years of age, will 
this year number 135,000 more 
than last. This will bring with it 
many problems in the sphere of 
vocational education. 


+ 


In the monthly Handel Zagra- 
niczny (Foreign Trade) Stefan Ha- 
licki discusses one of the main 
problems of Polish foreign trade, in 
an article headed “Investment 
Goods — the Key Problem of Pol- 
ish Exports.” 
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Stating that the unfavourable 
trend in coal prices must be re- 
garded as permanent, the author 
gives figures, showing that the 
value of Polish coal exports will 
fall from 1,498 million zlotys 
(1 zl = US $0.25) in 1955, to 
910 million zlotys in 1965, while the 
share of coal in the total exports 
for those years will fall from 41 to 
14 per cent. The second most im- 
portant item on our export list, 
agricultural and food products, is 
now stationary. Even though their 
value will rise from 968 million 
zlotys in 1960 to 1,181 million zlotys 
in 1965, their share in overall ex- 
ports will fall from 20 to 18 per 
cent. Our import needs, on the 
other hand, especially where raw 
materials are concerned, are rapidly 
growing. We must ask ourselves, 
therefore, what are the possibilities 
of increasing our exports, some- 
thing that must clearly be done if 
we want to have the means where- 
with to pay for our growing im- 
ports. The author sees such possi- 
bilities in increased exports of 
investment goods. 


In the years 1955-1959 the value 
of machinery and equipment ex- 
ports had already risen from 
480 milion to 1,202 million zlotys, 
while their share in total exports 
rose from 13 to 26 per cent, and is 
expected to rise still further to 
38 per cent by 1965 and to amount 
to 2,500 million zlotys in value. It 
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might be added that machinery | 
exports alone will, in the coming 
five-year plan period, account for 
60 per cent of the increase in the 
value of Polish exports. T 

As regards finding markets, | 
these plans are quite realistic, tr | 
“the world market for machinery j is } I 
constantly rising.” What is more, | |B 
“high machinery export figures are | all o' 
based on long-range commercial | techr 
treaties between Socialist states.” | Wen 

Our export of investment goods — 
to Socialist countries will rise by 
116.6 per cent between the years’ of m 
1958-65, exports to capitalist states time: 
by 137.2 per cent. It should be taken) = T' 
into consideration, however, that} ing t 
the Socialist states buy over 80 per 
cent of the total of our investment 
exports. 

As regards the structure of 
investment goods exports, there 
will be a decrease in rolling-stock} 1, 
exports, while shipping will remain) the e 
at more or less the same level (in| 
relative values). There will also be} "sit 
a marked increase in exports of 
complete industrial plants. Leading 
items here are sugar-refineries and Di 
other food-processing plants, cement 
works, and mining and ship 
building installations. 

These three categories (rolling) ; 
stock, shipping and  complel 
plants) will account for 50 per cent 
of all our investment goods exports, As 
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in the next five-year plan. envis: 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


- THE ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


LECTRONIC engineering is a branch of Polish industry, which has 

shown very rapid development in recent years, as indeed it has 
all over the world. This is easy to understand, as no other branch of 
technology has influenced human life to such an extent during the last 
twenty years. Without electronics automation would be impossible; there 
would be no remote controlled missiles or rockets, no electronic brains 
and no modern means of telecommunication. The rate of development of 
electronics has been considerably faster that that seen in other branches 
of machine production. In 1960 the value of its total output will be five 
times higher that in 1956. 

This rapid progress was made possible by basic technical planning dur- 
ing the six-year plan (1950-1955). Before the war radio and teletechnical 
production in Poland was confined to a few factories supplying a large 
network of small workshops. Its value of production, even at the time 
of greatest prosperity (1938-1939) is estimated at about 200 million zlotys 
in comparable prices. This figure includes some 150,000 wireless sets, 
although production of these was mainly limited to the assembly | f im- 
ported parts. Nevertheless, even of this modest potential only ten per cent 
was left after the war. 

Today, the electronic engineering industry is an important branch of 
the economy comprising 34 factories and employing some 41,000 workers. 
In 1959 its total output was valued at 5,000 million zlotys. The Electronic 
Engineering Association includes factories producing wireless, television, 
radar and acoustic equipment, measuring apparatus, electronic valves, 
cathode ray tubes, diodes and transistors, resistors, coils and also the 
whole range of electric bulbs. 

Different branches of electronic engineering did not develop at a 
uniform rate. The production of valves and other radio parts did not 
at first meet the needs of the assembling factories and had to be partly 
supplemented by imports, in order not to delay the development of the 
industry as a whole. This uneven rate of progress has only been overcome 
in recent years. Today the production of radio parts exceeds the produc- 
tion of complete equipment and the industry is now entirely based on 
home produced parts. 

As can be seen from the graph overleaf the yearly production of wire- 
less sets is now a stable 700,000 or so and only a negligible increase is 
envisaged. In 1959 there was even a small decrease in the production 
of sets (41,000) over the previous year. The home market is at present 
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saturated, owing to the recent rapid rise of production (from 308,000 sets [ 
in 1954 to 790,000 in 1958). mai! 

The range of sets has also widened considerably. After satisfying the) ‘™™ 
urgent demand of the post-war years with a small range of popular ‘°™ 
sets, factories began the production of higher-class sets, incorporating all | lion 
the latest improvements. Today the customer has a wide choice, from) ‘his 
a popular portable to the most complicated multi-band set equipped with | the | 
a special tuning device. | 38 to 

The production of television sets, on the other hand did not begin until | = 


1956, and is increasing very rapidly. The demand is still quite consider. | wr 
able, In 1956, during a trial run, only 2,000 sets were produced; this year | ae 
output will reach the 180,000 mark. a 


th 
The first “Wisla” televison sets equipped with 12 inch screens wer pd 


produced in Warsaw on a licence from the U.S.S.R. Production of | 
“Belweder” sets, which have a 14 inch screen and are of Polish design, C 
adapted for receiving on very high frequencies, was started in 1957, Ia} in t 
1959 10-channel 14 inch “Turkus” and 17 inch “Szmaragd” began to be} °duil 
manufactured. In 1960 the Warsaw Television Works will start to, Proc 
produce “Wawel” sets, equipped with a 21 inch screen. Television sets med 
are also produced in Gdansk. is al 
New television sets are equipped with! = 
cathode-ray tubes with 90° deflection angle| ‘©’ 
in order to cut down the size of the sets, ~*~ 
fa | From 1965 tubes with a 110° deflection angle ras 
: g will be used. As a result of the development on 











of transistor production, television and wire- tele 
less sets will be correspondingly smaller. At d : 
the same time, the gradual production of ae 
printed circuits, will enable the industry to) ™*" 
change over to semi-automatic assembly. 


Although no new factories will be built) 
during the next: five years, the output of 
television sets is expected to rise to 400,00 
by 1965. This will be made possible by 
the specialization of production processes 
A whole network of factories is producing 
standardized parts, ete. for a few assembly 
works. This standardization resulted it 
a considerable increase of productivity ané 
a lowering of production costs. Thanks 
this the Warsaw Television Works, in thei 
fourth year of existence, are producing twit 
as many sets as had originally been planned 
The number of man hours required for the 
production of one set has now been cut from} 
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During the next five years industry will 
maintain its pace of development and in 
terms of value its output is expected to rise 


. from 5,000 million zlotys in 1959 to 14,000 mil- 


lion zlotys in 1965. The true importance of 
this increase can only be seen in relation to 
the altered structure of the industry, which 
is to concentrate more and more on electronic 
equipment for the national economy and 
on scientific and research apparatus. It is 
estimated that in 1965 the value of such 
equipment will be as much as 80 per cent of 
the value of television and wireless sets pro- 
duced during that year. 


Considerable progress has also been made 
in the production of industrial television 
equipment, used for observing technological 
processes dangerous to health, as well as in 
medical and scientific research. The industry 
is also producing mobile television equipment 
for outside broadcasts, equipment for 
television studios and “Baltyk” radar equip- 
ment, which works on 3 cm wave lengths, 
and can be used in all climatic conditions. 
Other interesting items which will shortly 
leave the assembly-lines includes radio- 
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1959 1965 
in thousands 


telephones which can be connected to the town telephone network. Pro- 
duction of electronic measuring apparatus and many other types of equip- 


ment will also continue to grow. 


Henryk Chadzynski 
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BALANCE-SHEET FOR 1959 AND PROSPECTS 
FOR 1960 


HE annual bulletin of the Central Statistical Office, issued in | 

February, contains information on the results of the National Eco 
nomic Plan for 1959. The overall picture presented is one of general 
progress with some darker features. In the first place we can point to 
a high rate of growth in industrial production. The total production 
plan of the socialized sector of industry was exceeded. by 1.5 per cent 
and shows an increase of 9 per cent over 1958. The production of the 
means of production showed a faster increase than that of consumer 
goods. This was partly planned but also partly due to difficulties ex. 
perienced in industries based on agricultural raw materials. Unsatis 
factory crops of sugar beet (a drop of 29.1 per cent) as well as falling 
deliveries of pigs and cattle have affected the total value of production 
to a considerable extent. 

On the positive side are, firstly, greater accumulation of capital than! ‘io}) 
was planned (by appr. 1,000 million zlotys), a wider variety of goods; jf 





supplied to the market, and distinct inprovements in quality. All these) |) 
favourable symptoms are closely connected with rapid technical | | _ 


advances. 

In the engineering industry alone serial production was started of 
some 70 new types of machines and equipment and about a hundred 
new prototypes have been built. The chemical industry can point to 
a record number of 500 new products. This shows that efforts to interest 
workers in better production methods, to improve work discipline, and 
cut down overtime hours have been bearing fruit. 

The rise in industrial production is mainly due to labour productivity, 
since the total labour force in industry has grown by only 1.5 per cent. 
The value of production per person increased by 7.4 per cent over 1958. 

Capital investment has also been increasing very rapidly and was 
4 per cent higher than in the preceding year. The rate of investments 
was even higher during the first three quarters or the year, but wat 
purposely slowed down during the last quarter, as the earlier intensive 
rate produced some adverse economic effects such as a substantial fall 
in the reserves of building materials accompanied by excessive new 
building. 

In spite of the record harvest of grain and rape-seed, last year’ 
drought caused a generally less favourable situation in agriculture than 
in industry. The total value of agricultural production was 1.3 per cent 
lower than in 1958 — 1.7 per cent for crops and 0.8 per cent for animal 
production. 

, There was, it is true, a certain increase in the number of cattle, but 

the downward trend in pig breeding was not halted until Decembe 
when a certain improvement could be noted in the number of young 
pigs and sows. 
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BALANCE 1959 — PROSPECTS 1960 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1955 = 100 


2. 


AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT IN SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY 
AND SOCIALIZED BUILDING ENTERPRISES 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1955 = 100 


+ 


Bs 


ai 


Baa 


"1958 
---= Building enterprises 
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The agricultural production was considerably affected by the bad 
crops of sugar beet. They were 29.1 per cent lower than in 1958. 

The general set-back in cattle breeding and the consequent nil 
shortage coupled with simultaneous wage increases disturbed the marke! 
equilibrium in foodstuffs. Towards the end of the year, however, the 
market had in principle returned to normal, thanks to an adjustment of 
prices (mainly of meat products). 

Owing to the various factors already mentioned the curve of ec 
nomic growth, which was rising steadily during the first three quarter 
of the year, fell during the fourth quarter, particularly in December. 

Foreign trade, which was also unfavourably affected by the down. 
ward trend of prices on the world market, could not be relied upon tp 
compensate for the temporary difficulties. 

A corresponding situation can be noted in the sphere of nominal ani 
real wages. The average real wage of a worker employed in the socializei 
sector of the economy (calculated on the basis of the cost of living 
index) rose by app. 4.6 per cent. The last quarter of 1959, however, 
brought a decline in real wages due to the increased cost of living 
Stronger financial discipline and a brake on the further increase of the 
population’s purchasing power became the pre-condition for the ed 
ization of the market. 
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AVERAGE WAGES IN SOCIALIZED INDUSTRY 
AND SOCIALIZED BUILDING ENTERPRISES 
MONTHLY AVERAGE 1955 = 100 
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The measures designed to maintain the purchasing power of the 
population at a steady level, which were taken in the last quarter of 
1959 — chiefly as a result of the difficult situation in agriculture — 
already began to show favourable results in the first months of this 
year. The readjustment of work norms in industry was intended, on the 
one hand, to secure the same steadying effect and also an increase in 
labour productivity, and on the other — in the words of Wladyslaw 
Gomulka at the Warsaw Party Conference — to “even out the economic 
front which, as far as wages are concerned, had suffered from a certain 
deformation in the past and had gone slightly ahead of the economic 
possibilities and needs of our country”. 

Mr Gomulka also said that “the attitude of the working class to the 
revision of norms is on the whole a correct one, marked by good will 
and understanding. In spite of this generally prevailing attitude, how- 
ever, there are some work-teams which have other grounds for dissatis- 
faction in connection with the revision of norms. This is caused by the 
failure on the part of factory managements to secure conditions for 
normal work and, for one reason or another, to organize work properly. 
Wherever this is the case the raising of the norms was bound to have 
an adverse effect on the workers’ wages.” 

Mr Gomulka went on to say that the reduction in average wages 
in some factories was due to 

(1) lack of skill in the performance of operations to which a shorter 
time is allotted under the new norms; 

(2) bad work organization — either at the work bench or in the 
process of production as a whole; 

(3) delayed deliveries from co-operating factories, or the poor quality 
of these deliveries; 

(4) inadequate supplies of materials and unsystematic work. 

Appropriate measures have been taken by the Government to over- 
come these difficulties. Among other things, it has been decided to 
import more rolled products and aim at greater production in metal- 
lurgy than was originally planned. A decision of the Council of Ministers 


concerning inter-factory co-operation provides both for emergency and 


long-term measures and guarantees priority to inter-factory deliveries. 
Another object of Government concern is the market situation. 


Certain unfavourable changes in the structure of demand have been 


observed in the first months of the year. Demand for food products is 
too high in relation to economic possibilities (and even shows an upward 
trend in some articles), while demand for industrial goods is too low. 
Demand is growing, it is true, for such durable industrial consumer goods 
as washing machines or refrigerators, but at the same time stocks of 
woollen fabrics and other goods of this kind are accumulating. The Min- 
istry of Home Trade has been making considerable efforts to encourage 
demand for these articles, but it is felt that some other problems must 
be solved first, such as the relations between industry and trade and 
the better adaptation of industrial production to market requirements. 








June 12th — 26th, 1960 


The 29th 
POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


a trade rendezvous of East and West 
Come and do business! 





Information can be obtained from: 
Poznan International Fair Management Board 
Poznan, Gtogowska 14, Poland 


Phone - 61221; Cables - TARG POZNAN; Telex — 23 210 
and from all Polish diplomatic agencies 
and commercial representatives. 
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The year 1960 started with the necessary measures designed to 
improve the economic situation — and with some difficulties connected 
with these measures. It is naturally too early to give any general 
forecast of economic development in the current year; these will largely 
depend on results in agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL POZNAN FAIR 


An interview with Mr A. K. Adamowicz, 
President of the Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade. 


Are many foreign exhibitors expected at this year’s Fair? 


By the beginning of February practically the whole area earmarked 
for foreign stands — that is over 52,000 square metres — had already 
been booked. Considering the strong competition from other international 
fairs this is very significant. It is a proof that the Poznan Fair is 
becoming increasingly recognized and that some of the most important 
foreign firms have now become permanent exhibitors. Exhibitors will 
be coming from 51 countries. Twenty-five states will have collective, 
offficial exhibitions. Brazil and Switzerland will join them for the first 
time this year. We have also had applications from many of the most 
important industrial firms and concerns, who are already our regular 
exhibitors. 

The most important exhibitors from the West are the U.S.A., Great 
Britain, the German Federal Republic, Italy, Austria, Belgium and 
Spain. There will be 40 non-European national exhibitions. Eight of the 
Socialist countries will also present collective exhibitions, showing the 
full range of their exports. Of these the most important pavilions will 
be those of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and East Germany. 

We are also expecting many foreign buyers and businessmen. We are 
doing our best, obviously with some success, to attract to Poznan com- 
mercial and industrial representatives from the non-European countries 
how engaged in the extensive development of their economies. Numerous 
official foreign delegations and economic representatives will also be 
coming in order to make use of the opportunity of establishing closer 
contacts with the Polish market. 


What can you tell us of the preparations for the Polish exhibition? 


The Polish exhibition will cover an area of 39,500 square metres and 
display the whole range of Polish exports, with special emphasis on 
investment goods and durable consumer goods. It will definitely be 
commercial in character, and concentrate on goods destined for export. 
Polish industry is now going all out to prepare for the Fair. Pride of 
place is to be given to new types of machinery, and equipment with 
improved construction, and to new Polish exports. 

And I must tell you that on the whole, our foreign guests have the 
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highest opinion of the standard of our exhibits and of the artistry ani 
originality of the displays. Apart from displaying export goods in Poznaj 
we are also advertising various services, available particularly in transit! 19—29 
forwarding and sea transport. 


What would you say are the aims of the 29th International Poznaj 
Fair? 
25 Jur 


The International Poznan Fair provides a very convenient opportunity! 9—~16 
for direct contact with the Polish market. Not only with the organizations) 27—39 
actually engaged in import, but also with industrial representatives, eco 97 Au 
nomists and members of the public. Every exporter who takes trade with 
Poland seriously is bound to avail himself of meetings in Poznari. The) 1~—17 
Fair also gives visiting buyers an overall view of Poland’s expori) 4—1 
possibilities and contacts with her export industry and technical experts. 
In view of the particular emphasis laid on machines and equipment in) 21—2¢ 
Polish and foreign exhibitions, we make every effort to facilitate contacts) 23 sey 
between Polish engineers and foreign technologists. A large number of 
import-export transactions are always concluded during the Fair be! 
tween Polish exhibitors and foreign buyers and amongst the foreign) 30 Sey 
buyers themselves. Poznan provides an unusual opportunity for trade 15—23 
between East and West. 

In this way the Poznan International Fair contributes a great deal’ 
to the peaceful co-existence of countries with different economic systems) 

We feel sure, as things are going, that this year’s Fair will play an even 
more important réle and will establish itself even more firmly as ond 
of the most important world trade fairs. 3 


11—25 
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POLISH PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL ab : 
FAIRS IN 1960* } the p 

} Sejm. 

28 April — 15 May 15th International Fair at Casablanca j Th 
4—14 May 4th U.S. World ‘Trade Fair in New York ba pla 
20—30 May Budapest Industrial Fair ; contre 
1—20 June 28th International Samples Fair in Barcelona | the G 
20 June —5 July International Trade Fair in Chicago Comn 
20 August — 20 September 29th International Fair in Izmir It wi 
31 August — 11 Sept. 18th St. Eriks International Fair in Stockholm | projec 
4—11 September 72nd International Autumn Fair in Vienna ing sc 
4—29 September 25th International Fair in Salonika new | 
10—25 September International Autumn Fair in Zagrzeb prove 
11—25 September International Samples Fair in Brno estab] 
18 September — 2 October 19th International Fair in Plovdiv centre 
14—30 October 8th International Trade Fair in Tunis works 
Th 


* Only fairs and exhibitions held from May onwards are listed. Altogetha) Severs 
Poland will participate in 85 foreign exhibitions in 1960. [ scienc 
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"y and SPECIAL FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
> 
-oznal 
transit} 19—29 May 2nd International Building and Public Works 
; Exhibition in Paris 
Doznah 11—25 May 12th International Handicrafts and Trade Fair 


in Munich (in the Exhibition Park) 


25 June — 8 July International Machine Tool Exhibition in London 


tunity} 9—16 July International Stamp Exhibition in London 
zations| 27—30 August 12th International Stamp Fair at Riccione 
S, eC) 27 August — 1 September 23rd International Leather Goods (Autumn) Fair 


le with in Offenbach-on-Main 

hi. The} 1—17 September 6th British Food Fair in London 

export} 4—11 September Leipzig Autumn Fair (Samples and Technical 
xperts. Consumer Goods Fair) 

ent in} 2i—26 September Frankfurt Book Fair 1960 





ontacts} 23 September — 2 October 3rd IKOFA — International Exhibition of Gro- 
ber of ceries and High Class Provisions in Munich Ex- 
uir be hibition Park 

foreign) 30 September — 16 Oct. 26th International Nautical Exhibition in Paris 





> trade) 15—28 October 7th International Modern Electronics Fair in 
Ljubljana 
at deal 
ystems, 
n NOTES 
as 0 
PLANNING TECHNOLOGY be able to combine the two 
: functions of making decisions and 
A Technology Committee was : : ab , 
AL set up in February this year duving a into operation in their 
the plenary session of the Polish : 
Sejm. The Committee will also employ 
This Committee will work out a permanent staff of specialists in 
; a plan for technological policy and various branches of technology, 
control its operation of behalf of whose duty it will be to watch 
slona | the Government. The scope of the technological development and 
Committee’s work will be wide. work out plans for future advances, 
It will take part in drawing up 2nd supervise the implementation 
holm | projects for various technical train- of decisions and suggestions made 
ina ing schemes, support and introduce by the Council of Ministers and the 
new inventions and technical im- Committee itself. Apart from this 
provements, as well as try to Other leading scientists and techno- 
establish close liaison between Jlogists will be called upon from 
centres of higher education and the time to time to advise on specific 
workshop floor. matters. 
The Committee will consist of In addition permanent and 
togethey Several dozen representatives of temporary work teams will be 


science and production, who will 


formed to tackle particular prob- 
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lems. For instance problems of 
automation should be examined by 
a team representing research as 
well as production and drawn from 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
centres of higher education, 
scientific research institutes and 
industry. 


WINTER CORN 


Last year’s drought was the 
second in twelve years. (Similar 
unfavourable weather occurred in 
autumn 1951). Rainfall from 
August to November of last year 
was not even half the normal year- 
ly average. 

The results of the 1959 drought 
were unfortunately not confined to 
last years’ crops, but also had a 
very detrimental effect on the 
winter corn. Autumn sowing took 
place under very unfavourable con- 
ditions and lasted almost until the 
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middle of November. Part of the 
seed did not germinate and ip 
many farms sowing had to be done 
a second time. The drought lasted 


- almost until December and delayed. 


germination and the development 
of the winter corn. According to 
the estimates of agricultural eco. 


nomists at the Central Statistical 


Office regarding the state of winter 
corn on 15 December 1959 it is the 
central voivodships which were 
worst hit, while the northem 
regions came off best (see maps 
below). 


Rather less rye, wheat ani 
barley was sown in 1959 than in 
the preceding year (about 7.9 and 
6 per cent respectively). 

Preliminary estimates carried 
out early in spring would suggest 
that the winter corn, particularly 
in the southern part of the country, 
is in a worse condition than was 
expected by the experts 
December. 


THE STATE OF WINTER CORN 








POLAND — U.S.A. 


In February an agreement was 
in Washington according to 

which the U.S.A. is to start delivery 
to Poland, on credit, of 600,000 tons 
of wheat valued at 41.5 million dol- 
lars. This is the second extension 
to the principal loan agreement 
reached in June of last year. An 
earlier extension to the agreement, 
which at first concerned a credit 
of only 50 million dollars, was 
made 5 months later with deliveries 
of fodder grain worth 11.8 million 
dollars. Two other agreements were 
signed in June 1959 (for deliveries 











of agricultural and industrial goods 
to a value of 95 million dollars) 
and in February 1958 (for 98 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of similar 
goods). 

The Economic Counsellor of the 
Polish Embassy in Washington, 
Minister Plenipotentiary Tadeusz 
Lychowski, who. signed all the 
agreements, has made a statement 
to the press on this and other 
issues of Polish-American economic 
relations. 

“As may be known,” he said, 
“the United States sells some of 
her agricultural surplus to this 
country for Polish currency. The 
required amount of zlotys are de- 
posited with the National Bank of 
Poland, at the disposal of the U.S. 


Government. These sums may be 


fm fused for various purposes agreed 


upon between the two govern- 
ments. Any surplus may, after 
some time, be repaid by Poland 
in U.S. dollars in long-term instal- 











ments. According to the last June 
agreement any unused zlotys are to 
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be returned over a period of 
40 years. 

“Last year’s increase of Polish 
exports to the U.S.A. from just 
over 10 million to 35 million dollars 
and the credit deliveries from the 
U.S.A. mean that the trade turn- 
over between the two countries 
now exceeds 130 million dollars 
annually. 

“Nevertheless, in spite of these 
livelier trade contacts, there are 
continued difficulties in the way of 
Polish products on the American 
market. This is due to the lack of 
the ‘most favoured nation’ clause. 
At present only some of our goods 
are imported on terms equal with 
those given to other countries; the 
others are subject to higher import 
duties. This creates an obvious 
obstacle for our exports. 

“It is hoped that the ‘most 
favoured nation’ clause will soon 
he extended to cover all Polish 
exports to the U.S.A. All formal 
hindrances to such an understand- 
ing have already been removed.” 


CREDIT FOR INDIA 


As stated in the March num- 
ber of Polish Perspectives a new 
three-year trade agreement for 
the years 1960-62 has been 
signed between Poland and India. 
Poland is interested above all in 
the purchase of raw materials for 
industry, while India, now under- 
taking her large industrialization 
programme, is ready to buy Polish 
machinery and complete industrial 
plants. 

The Polish proposals have met 
with great interest in India. 
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The Polish foreign trade enter- 
prise Centrozap has signed a con- 
tract with the Indian firm Prakash 
for the delivery of a rolling mill, 
to be built in Agra. This will be 
a “small” mill, with a production 
capacity of over 30,000 tons an- 
nually. This however is the usual 
type of rolling mill in India. 


POLAND-FRANCE 


The Polish-French talks on 
trade relations concluded recently 
with the signing of a trade agree- 
ment for 1960. The main topics of 
the talks were the maintenance of 
Polish coal exports and the possi- 
bility of increasing the range of 
goods imported by France from this 
country. 

France’s own large stores of coal 
meant that these problems were 
difficult to solve. It was eventually 
agreed to continue the traditional 
purchase of Polish coal on a modest 
scale and to increase the list of 
other goods imported by France 
from Poland. A bilateral guarantee 
‘was made for the purchase of 
13 million dollars’ worth of goods 
by each side. This means a small 
decrease in Polish exports and an 
increase in French deliveries to 
Poland, as compared with last year. 

Poland now exports 110 pro- 
ducts to France, 30 of which are 
of a type never previously 
purchased by that country from 
Poland. The new exports include: 
agricultural machinery, machine 
tools, building machinery, furs, 
wireless sets, bicycles, sewing 
machines, dyestuffs, rolling stock, 
cheese, fresh apples, beer, tobacco, 
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workers’ protective clothing ani 
a range of chemicals. Poland 
imports from France will be th 
traditional ones of various type 
of machinery, chemicals, phospho. 
rous fertilizers, rolled goods, breed. 
ing stock, wine, books, publications 
drugs, etc. 

Together with the signing of 
the trade agreement, a payments 
agreement was also reached. Fa 
the first time in trade relation 
between the two countries, pay- 
ment is to be made in the com 
vertible francs. 





POLAND-CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In February an export-impat 
and a payments agreement for 
1961-65 were signed in Prague by 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The long-term agreement pro 
vides for a considerable growth 
trade between the two countri 
which by 1965 will have in 
by 78 per cent over 1960. 

This rising trend has already 
become clear during the realization) 
of the existing trade agreement 
The 1958 trade turnover was 21 pe 
cent higher than that of 1957. There 
was a further increase of 42 per 
cent in 1959 and a 66 per cent 
growth is expected this year. 

This has been made possible 
above all by the economic changes 
taking place in both countries and 
by international co-operation ani 
specialization of production. The 
latter, in particular, is being it 
creasingly introduced in maiy 
branches of production including 
those of machinery and equipment, 
rolled goods, agricultural equiP 
ment, textile machinery, and 
into the chemical industry. 
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Statistical Data 





FOREIGN TRADE IN FIGURES 
EXPORTS 


N 1959 the value of Polish exports reached a total of 4,583 million 

zlotys (4 zl. = $1.0), an increase over 1958 of 8.1 per cent 
in actual prices and of about 11 per cent in comparative prices. This has 
been achieved in spite of the continuous downward trend of prices, 
affecting such exports as coal, sugar, eggs and some other goods. 

The exports of industrial consumer goods, showed the greatest in- 
crease and exceeded the figure of 1958 by 27.8 per cent. The exports 
of agricultural produce and foodstuffs rose by 16 per cent, of machinery 
and transport equipment by 6 per cent and of raw materials and semi- 
products by 4.3 per cent. This last group of goods still retains first place 
in Polish exports (49 per cent), second place is held by machinery and 
transport equipment (26.3 per cent), third by agricultural produce and 
foodstuffs (18.2 per cent), and last on the list are industrial consumer 
goods. 

The exports of machinery and transport equipment is of particular 
importance for Poland. Its rate of development is shown by the fact that 
in 1937 its share in Polish exports was only 0.9 per cent, in 1949 — 2.4 per 
cent, rising to 12.1 per cent in 1955 and to 26.3 per cent in 1959. 

In 1959 complete industrial plants formed an important subdivision of 
this group. Their export value amounted to 110.6 million zlotys, an 
increase of 48 per cent over 1958. The export of ships and shipping 
equipment reached 245 million zlotys, a 5 per cent increase, of railway 
rolling stock — 222 milion zlotys, a 1 per cent increase, and of machine 
tools — 39 milion zlotys, a 2 per cent increase. 


TABLE 1 


THE VALUE AND STRUCTURE OF POLISH EXPORTS IN 1959 


Value in mins Structure 
of zlotys Index in percentages 
1959 1958 = 100 1958 1959 
Total exports 4,583 108.1 100.0 100.0 
Machinery and transport 
equipment 1,205 106.0 26.8 26.3 
Raw materials and semi- 
products 2,247 104.3 50.8 49.0 
Agricultural produce and 
foodstuffs 834 116.8 16.9 18.2 


Industrial consumer goods 287 127.8 5.5 6.5 
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In raw materials and semi-products a decline was noted in the export; 
of hard coal which amounted to 16 million tons, that is 1.2 per cent 
less than in the preceding year. The export of lignite reached 5.8 million 
tons, an increase of 11 per cent, of coke — 2.1 million tons and of zin 
and zinc-coated sheet metal — 90 thousand tons, the same figure a 
in 1958. The exports of steel and iron products, however, showed 4 con- 
siderable increase, and reached 724 thousand tons (an increase of 24 per 
cent), while those of calcinated and caustic soda rose by 21 per cent. 


IMPORTS 


The value of Polish imports rose by more than 15 per cent in com. 
parison with 1958 (in actual and comparative prices). 

The most noticeable percentage increase, amounting to 78.5 per cent, 
took place in agricultural produce and foodstuffs. This increase was 
partly due to bad weather (insufficient rain in the spring and droughts 
in August and during the whole autumn), and partly to difficulties which 
had arisen in animal breeding and the supply of meat for the home 
market. 

The imports of machinery and of transport equipment rose by 
19.2 per cent and of raw materials and semi-products by 4 per cent. 
A decrease of approximately 3 per cent, on the other hand, could be noted 
in the imports of industrial consumer goods. 

Oil imports amounted to 691,00 tons (15 per cent more than in 1958) and 
of oil products to 1,510,000 tons (an 8 per cent increase). The imports of 
iron ore came to 6,213,000 tons (an increase of 8 per cent), of fertilizers to 
1,310,000 tons (5 per cent increase) and of animal and vegetable fats to 
88,600 tons (an 82 per cent increase). A decrease took place, on the other 
hand, in the imports of steel and iron products, which came to 386,000 tons 
3 per cent less than in 1958. The imports of natural rubber amounted 


TABLE 2 
THE VALUE AND STRUCTURE OF POLISH IMPORTS IN 1959 
Value in mins Structure 
of zlotys Index in percentages 
1959 1958 = 100 1958 1959 
Total import 5,676 115.7 100.0 100.0 
Machinery and transport 
equipment 1,563 119.2 26.7 37.5 
Raw materials and semi- 
products 2,753 104.0 53.9 48.5 
Agricultural produce and 
foodstuffs 962 178.5 11.9 17.0 


Industrial consumer goods 398 97.1 8.4 70 
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to 31,300 tons (a 2 per cent decrease), of synthetic rubber to 15,500 tons 
(a 9 per cent decrease) and of wool to 20,600 tons (a 3 per cent decrease). 

First place in the imports of agricultural produce and foodstuffs was 
held by grain, which included 1,313,000 tons of wheat (97 per cent more 
than in 1958) and 362,000 tons of barley (109 per cent increase). The 
imports of rice rose by 258 per cent to 101,000 tons, of meat by 177 per 
cent to 42,000 tons, of coffee by 390 per cent to 7,829 tons, of tea by 
80 per cent to 5,628 tons and of citrus fruits by 46 per cent to 51,800 tons. 

In industrial consumer goods the imports of underwear and shirts 
amounted to 30.5 million zlotys, an increase of 61 per cent. There were 
45,000 wireles and television sets imported, an increase of 7 per cent. The 
imports of leather footwear, however, decreased by 17 per cent and 
of motorcycles by 1 per cent. 


THE STRUCTURE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN 1959 
(in percentages) 
The upper semicircle represents imports; the lower — exports. 





* Statistical Yearbook for 1959, p. 251, table 2 (382). 
** According to data of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


TRADE WITH THE SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 


In 1959 trade with the Socialist countries accounted for over 60 per 
cent of the total turnover of Polish foreign trade, an increase of about 
20 per cent over 1958. 

Trade with the Soviet Union, which is Poland’s most important trade 
partner, rose by about 26 per cent. 
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TRADE WITH THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 


In 1959 Poland’s trade with European and overseas capitalist countries 
accounted for nearly 40 per cent of the total turnover of Polish foreign 
trade. The value of Polish exports amounted to 1,860 million Zloty; 
(4 zl. = $1.0) against 1,756 million zlotys in 1958. Imports from capitalist 
countries amounted to appr. 2 million zlotys (2,050 million zlotys in 
1958) and their share in the total value of goods imported fell from 
41.8 per cent in 1958 to appr. 35 per cent in 1959. The share of Polish 
exports, however, remained on the same level, that is about 41 per cent 
of total exports. Poland’s trade balance with the capitalist countries thus 
shows some improvement over the preceding year. 

Hard coal is still Poland’s chief raw material export although in 1959 
the market was not favourable, partly due to the general decline in 
coal consumption in Western European countries where it is gradually 
being replaced by oil. Therefore coal, which in 1956 accounted for 32 per 
cent, of Polish exports to these countries, represented only 17 per cent 


of these exports in 1959. The geographic distribution of coal exports | 
has also changed and more is now being bought by the Scandinavian | 


countries. 

The share of less developed capitalist countries in Polish exports fell 
from 23 per cent in 1958 to 19 per cent in 1959. Their share in imports 
on the other hand increased from 13 per cent to 18 per cent. This increase 
was due, in the first place to Polish fodder imports. The decline in 
exports was caused by a decrease in the exports of machinery and equip- 
ment, owing to an intensified rate of investment in Poland itself. 


EDUCATION IN 1959 


Over 4,574 million children were attending elementary school in 
September 1959, an increase of over 8 per cent over the preceding year. 
The number of school rooms increased by 4,800, and the number of 
classes by 9,000. Approximately 292,000 pupils will complete their 
elementary education during the 1959/1960 school-year, that is 6 per 
cent more than in the preceding year. 

The number of pupils in secondary schools giving a general education 
amounted in September 1959 to over 214,000; that is about 15,000 more 
than in 1958. The number of pupils who graduated from these schools 
remained on the same level as in 1958, that is over 28,000. The number 
of those graduating from regular general secondary schools and col- 
Trespondence courses for adults rose by nearly 13 per cent reaching a total 
of over 8,000. 

The number of pupils in vocational schools for young people — 
working age and for working people came to 487,800 at the beginning of 
the school-year — an increase of 54,800 over the preceding year (not | 
including short courses and agricultural and technical schools). 
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The first graduates from basic vocational schools for adults numbered 
1,300. The number of pupils graduating from secondary technical and 
yocational schools (for those not already working) rose in comparison 
with 1958 by 17.9 per cent, reaching 40,500. Technical schools for working 
people graduated 2,300 students. Twice as many graduated from teachers’ 
training courses (2,300) as in 1958. 

The number of students at universities and other centres of higher 
education at the end of 1959 was 105,600 — an increase of 1.3 per cent. 
The number of those taking a degree at evening institutes came to 10,700 
(20.4 per cent more than in 1958). 

There has also been an increase in the number of students taking 
degrees by correspodence courses. There are now 38,700 of these (an 
increase of 3,600). 

The total number of graduates from centres of higher education was 
12,000. There were 1,600 graduates from evening institutes and 2,600 
completed correspondence courses. 


INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS 


Certain disturbances in the 
market equilibrium which could be 
observed last year did not affect 
people’s confidence in the value 
of the currency. Data in support 
of this are furnished by Edward 
Walaszezyk in an article in Zycie 
Gospodarcze (Economic Life) No. 6, 
in the following table: 


responding period for 1958 and 1959 
was 221 and 288 days respectively.” 





ERRATUM 


EXPORT AND IMPORTS 
(ot current prices) 





State 
Annualincrease of savings on 
Year in savings 31 December | « 
in million zlotys 
1955 523.1 1,274.0 
1956 956.3 2,230.3 
1957 3,168.4 5,398.7 
1958 1,803.4 7,202.1 
1959 3,785.3 10,987.4 


° 


1949 be ” 32 od » a» oO ” a » 
Exports 


Commenting on these figures 


— imports 





the author says: “The constant 
increase in savings has been 
accompanied by their growing 
stability. While in 1957 every zloty 
paid into the PKO (The General 
Savings Bank) stayed in for an 
average of 176 days, the cor- 





The captions to the graph published 
in No. 4 p. 57 should read: 


——-—-— Imports 
Exports 


The figures on the left hand side re- 
present thousand million zlotys. 

















us by the Austrian Archives. 
In turn, our State Archives 

have recently handed over to 

Austria a number of Austrian 


the 1914-1918 war, files of the 
imperial ministry of culture 
and education, as well as court 
records of the town of Villach, 
dating from 1813. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


FROM THE FRENCH 


VEN in a short survey like this some, 

historical background should not come 
amiss. The story of literary translations from 
the French and of French cultural influcences 
in Poland goes back to the founding of the 
Cracow Academy, called by an ancient 
chronicler “the sister of the Sorbonne”; next 
we come across French Renaissance tale 
narrated by Polish humanists and_ the 
fragment Ronsardum vidi in a poem by 
Kochanowski. 
. To the careful student it becomes at onc 
apparent that French poetry and drama, and 
later the novel and the essay (and at all times 
social and philosophical writing and memoirs) 
held a place in Polish literary life which was 
not exclusively artistic. This is easily under- 
standable: for example, the attraction which 
Voltaire’s and Beaumarchais’ work held for 
Franciszek Jezierski in eighteen-century Po 
land was not of aesthetic significance only. 
The same is true if we take a period a full 
hundred and fifty years later — within ow 
own memory — when Tadeusz Boy-Zeleriski, 
a distinguished writer and one of Poland’ 
best translators, started to publish his f& 
mous French Masterpieces Library, 

A few words about Boy and at leas 
a cursory glance at his work are necessary, i! 
only for a better understanding of the lit 
erary atmosphere which he was largely 
responsible for creating. 

The scope of Boy’s achievements w# 
something quite out of the ordinary. He dii 
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FROM THE FRENCH 


new and excellent translations from the 
works of Villon, Rabelais, Montaigne, Des- 
cartes, Pascal, Moliére, Racine, Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Diderot, Julie de  Lespinasse, 
Chamfort, Beaumarchais, Chateaubriand, 
Benjamin Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, Théo- 
phile Gautier, Mérimée, Proust and many 
others, giving us a veritable intellectual 
repast. Boy engaged in the translation 
of those works which he regarded as “lit- 
erature marked by deep and broad hu- 
manity”, in which he saw “clarity and an 
innate striving towards ordered thinking and 
simplicity of construction... a natural feeling 
of proportion, taste and form... an artistic 
elegance accompanied by a most democratic 
universality”. 

He thus presented, with the help of these 

classics, a complete intellectual programme, 
summed up by himself in the following 
words: 
“To be plain, to be easily understood, 
not to scale down one’s thoughts, and at the 
same time to share them with as many 
people as possible... for everything can be 
expressed in simple terms: did not Greek 
philosophers discuss the most exalted matters 
in the streets and public squares with any- 
body who came along? Since then this ideal 
has found its counterpart once only — in 
France. There thought does not need stilts, 
but walks freely among the people, some- 
times even dancing a jig. 

“French literature is the gaia scienza, the 
joyful science, dreamed of by Nietzche. Al- 
ways in the vanguard, always searching for 
something new, always dazzling; at all times 
drawing the eyes of the whole civilized world 
towards that focus of thought, taste and 
wit — called Paris...” 

Many recent reprints of French literature 
are more often than not new editions of 
Boy's Library, whether La Chanson de 
Roland, Le Grand Testament by Villon, 
beautifully edited with woodcuts by Maria 
Hiszpatiska, or Laclos’ Les Liaisons Dange- 
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“SUMMER AT NOHANT” IN 
HELSINKI 


The first performance of 
Summer at Nohant, a play 
about Chopin by Jaroslaw 
Iwaszkiewicz, was recently 
given at Helsinki’s National 
Theatre as part of the celebra- 
tions of the Chopin Year. The 
play was translated into Fin- 
nish by Professor Eino Kali- 
ma, author of many other 
translations from the Polish 
and en enthusiast of the Pol- 
ish drama. The part of 
Georges Sand was played by 
Ella Eronen and that of Chopin 
by Ekke Hi&mA&ldinen; Cyril 
Szalkiewicz, of the Finnish 
National Opera Company, was 
at the piano. 


OLDEST OF THE OLD 


Kalisz, the oldest town on 
Polish soil, recently celebrated 
eighteen centuries of its ex- 
istence. The earliest mention 
of the town is to be found 
in Claudius Ptolemy’s Outline 
of Geography and relates to 
the years 142-147 A.D. Archae- 
ological research carried out 
in Kalisz since 1950 has brought 
to light sufficient evidence to 
identify Ptolemy's Calisia 
with the oldest settlement in 
Kalisz. It seems that during 
the first centuries of our era 
Kalisz was an important trad- 
img centre on one of the 
principal amber routes leading 
to the Baltic. This supposition 
is borne out by the discovery 
of several Roman artefacts and 
coins as well as by traces of 
a settlement and a cemetery, 
dating from the Roman period. 

Excavations have also con- 
firmed written sources con- 
cerning the réle of Kalisz in 
the formation of the Polish 
state. Suffice it to mention 
here the discovery of the Old 
Town, of the tomb of Prince 
Mieszko the Old, and of ram- 
parts of a castle dating from 
the 9th-l0th centuries. 
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INSTITUTE OF ZOOLOGY 


The ornithological collection 
in the Zoological ‘Cabinet’ of 
Warsaw University was con- 
sidered in the second half of 
the nineteenth century to be 
one of the richest treasure- 
houses of its kind in the 
world. The fine traditions of 
this section have been kept 
alive to the present day. The 
Zoological Institute of the Pol- 
ish Academy of Sciences — 
as the former ‘Cabinet’ and 
later State Zoological Museum 
is called now — contains many 
specimens of a so-called des- 
criptive type, which are used 
in the identification of birds 
of a given species. 

After the war, the Institute 
absorbed other museums in 
Cracow, Poznah and Lé6dz, and 
today has become a much 
more important centre of 
learning than formerly. 

The Institute studies the 
direction and trends of animal 
evolution using material 
from comparative morphol- 
ogy, systematics and zoo- 
geography. Research workers 
of the Institute, in addition to 
their scientific studies, keep 
in close touch with various 
agricultural institutions and 
put their specialized know- 
ledge at the service of agri- 
culture and forestry. The 
largest sections of the Insti- 
tute are the departments of 
entomology and ornithology. 

The Institute’s collections 
comprise at present 3 million 
insects, 800,000 invertebrates 
and 100,000 vertebrates. 


SEWISH THEATRE IN ISRAEL 


The Jewish State Theatre, 
directed by Ida Kamifska, re- 
cently returned to Warsaw 
after a two months’ visit to 
Israel. The theatre gave many 
performances in Tel-Aviv, 


Haifa and Jerusalem and was 
warmly welcomed, by 
public and 
it appeared, 


both 


critics, wherever 
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reuses, the Lettres of Julie de Lespinasse, the 
Lettres Persanes of Montesquieu or Maximes 
by Chamfort, Jarry’s Ubu-Roi or last but 
not least, A la recherche du temps perdu 
by Marcel Proust. 


Translations of French poetry, for ih- 
stance, both classical and contemporary, have 
been made by almost all leading Polish poets, 
First I must mention here the extremely well 
edited Poetry Library published by PIW. 
Within the last four years new translations of 
Marie de France’s Lais and selections from 
the poetry of Ronsard, Hugo, Beaudelaire and 
Rimbaud have appeared in this series, 
Modern poetry is represented by translations 
from Appollinaire, Valéry, Aragon, Eluard 
and Supervielle, some of which were also 
published in anthologies and literary journals 
(the PIW Library also has some interesting 
plans in hand). Other names which I must 
mention here are those of Mallarmé, Claudel, 
Saint-Pol-Roux, Pierre Reverdy, Valéry 
Larbaud, Max Jacob, Henri Michaux, Blaise 
Cendrars, Jean Cocteau and Pierre-Jean 
Jouve. The literary journals (chiefly Nowe 
Kultura and Twérczogé gave us hitherto un- 
translated poems by Appollinaire as well as 
work by Saint-John Perse, which had been 
awaited by all Polish poets with the greatest 
of interest. 


A comprehensive selection of contempo- 
rary poetry in the special French issue of 
Twéorezosé included poems by Louis Aragon, 
Antonin Artaud, Georges Bataille, Samuel 
Beckett, Pierre-Albert Birot, René Char, 
Robert Desnos, Paul Eluard, Philippe Jac- 
cotet, Michel Leiris, Henri Michaux, Francois 
Ponge, Jacques Prévert, Raymond Queneau, 
Saint-John Perse, Jules Supervielle and Jean 
Tardieu. 


As far as prose is concerned there is no 
doubt that the works of Albert Camus and 
Jean-Paul Sartre aroused the very greatest 
interest in Poland. Excerpts from their essays 
printed in literary journals provoked a lively 
exchange of views. 
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i FROM THE FRENCH 


the There have been reprints and new trans- 
lations of works by Proust, André Gide, 
but |Romain Rolland, Francois Mauriac, André 
: Malraux, Louis Aragon and Saint-Exupéry. 
Many of them appeared in the well-known 
in. | Nice Series of masterpieces of world litera- 
ture, sponsored by the Czytelnik Publishing 





lave 

vets, House. 

well Such old favourites as Roger Martin du 
IW. |Gard, André Maurois, Roland Dorgelés and 
s of [Raymond Radiguet have also been reprinted 
rom jor translated afresh. One must also mention 
and tions of plays by Cocteau, Montherlant, 
ries, u, lIonesco, Beckett, Adamov and 
ions |Anouilh, of short stories by Vercors and 


lard 'Vailland, and lastly, of works written by the 


also younger generation: Michel Butor, Nathalie 
nals ute and Robbe-Grillet. 
oe The activity of PWN and particularly 


del, their excellent Classics of Philosophy Library 
léry lies outside the purely literary sphere, but 
an their editions of works by Condillac, La 
wm #Mettrie, d’Alembert, Meslier, Rousseau, 

Wiably, Voltaire, Condorcet and Descartes 
fully deserve to be mentioned in this 
survey. 

Mention of a PIW series of memoirs 
should also be made here. This House 


secently published the memoirs of Cardi- 
nal de Retz in a new translation and is 


“o working on the memoirs of Saint-Simon, 
pe which are due to appear shortly. 


nuel § Recently the Cracow Literary Publishers 
har, zave us some works by Francois Carco, which 
Jac- evoke the heroic age of the Montmartre and 
icois Montparnasse of sixty years ago, as well as 
eau, Paul Gauguin’s memoirs Noa Noa and 
Jean Memoirs and Tales by Frédéric Mistral. 


Other titles, which can often be seen in 

s no Warsaw bookshops, are Les Provinciales by 

and Pascal, a recently published selection from 

atest Tableau de Paris by Mercier, a new selection 

says *f Flaubert’s letters, new translations of 

vely Mérimée’s works, and frequent reprints of 
Balzac, Stendhal, Gautier or Zola. 
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UNCOMBED THOUGHTS 


It would seem that Rococo 
fashion, with its periwigs and 
crinolines, was least suited to 
the guillotine. 


It’s a sad thing, when some- 
thing directed to the wrong 
address arrives at the right 
one. 


One should take a few 
thoughts to the grave with 
one — just in case. 


The noise of a trumpet 
made the Walls of Jericho 
tumble down; others tumbled 
because of inscriptions. 


Think of the new hatreds 
and divisions that would be 
generated if people discovered 
a difference in the chemical 
composition of their bodies. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 


SZYMANOWSKI MANUSCRIPTS 
OFFERED TO POLAND 


Mrs Zofia Kochafska (now 
resident in the United States), 
widow of the Polish violinist 
Pawel Kochanski, who was a 
friend of the composer Karol 
Szymanowski and first inter- 
preter of his works, has of- 
fered Szymanowski manu- 
scripts and correspondence in 
her possession to Poland. 

The ceremonial handing- 
over took place in Warsaw 
recently in the presence of 
Mr. Galifski, Minister of Art 
and Culture, Professor Lo- 
rentz, Director of the Warsaw 
National Museum and mem- 
bers of artistic and cultural 
circles. The manuscripts will 
be exhibited in the National 
Museum in Warsaw. 
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PROFESSOR TAYLOR'S JUBILEE 


Professor Edward Taylor’s 
jubilee as an economist was 
celebrated in Poznafi recently. 


Edward Taylor received his 
doctor’s degree at the Ja- 
giellonian University in 1909, 
and first worked in the agri- 
cultural co-operative move- 
mnt. In 1917 he became a do- 
cent in Economics at the Ja- 
gielionian University, a post 
which he held until 1919 when 
he was appointed Professor of 
Economics and Finance at Po- 
znah University. There, in 
1922, he founded the serial 
publication Poznai Economic 
Studies which he edited until 
1939. The high scholarly stand- 
ard of this publication earned 
its editor a well-deserved re- 
putation. 

Professor Taylor’s 66 pub- 
lished works include the 
well-known trilogy: Introduc- 
tion to Economics, Theory of 
Production, and the recently 
rer 19 History of Econo- 


The Paris literary weekly 
Les Lettres Nouvelles recently 
asked various French writers 
and critics to say what publi- 
cations and cultural events had 
most interested them last year. 
Among translations, the names 
of Polish prose writers Witold 
Gombrowicz now living in 
the Argentine) and Bruno 
Schulz (died during the Occup- 
ation) were often quoted. Ge- 
neviéve Serreau even thought 
that 1959 should be called 
“Gombrowicz and Schulz 
Year”. 


In the replies relating to the 
cinema, Wajda’s The Ashes 
and the Diamond was fre- 
quently mentioned, together 
with Hiroshima Mon Amour 
and Bergman’s films. 
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HE Wroclaw Feature Film Studios 

after Lédz, the second largest centre 
film production in Poland. They ha 
attracted a number of well-known 
some of whom, like Stanislaw Lenartowi 
have settled permanently in the city. 

That is how Zobaczymy sie w nie 
(We'll Meet on Sunday), the first fea 
film for which Wroclaw not only provid 
the background, but also the plot, 
originated. 


whose individual style is slow to emerg 
from the films he makes. He neither dazzie 
with baroque pathos, like Wajda, nor cap 
tures attention with intellectual irony, li 
Munk. Critics have found it difficult to judg 
the three films he has made up till now 
Zimowy zmierzch (Winter Dusk), Trz 
spotkania (Three Meetings) and Pigulki 
Aurelii (Pills for Aurelia) and to arrive ¢ 
a definition of his art. It was said, wil 
some justification that Winter Dusk lacke 
unity of style and was obscure in meaning 
in Pills for Aurelia the sensational plot lc 
itself in marginal episodes; and all 


gifted artist was evolving. 


movin, 

Lenartowicz’s new film, We'll Meet % In : 
Sunday, seems to resolve the doubts that 5i brings 
work has aroused until now. Every dialect: 
that in his previous films was criticised % from ¢ 
“straying from the main theme” or as “pr@in Wr 


occupation with inessentials”, in other wore} a city 


{ 





ng Ol} his passionate interest in the study of man- 
ners and morals, becomes in We’ll Meet on 
Suday the main focus of the film. Lenarto- 
wiez here attempts to show on the screen 
a whole range of observations from the daily 
life of the ordinary inhabitants of Wroclaw. 
The slowly unfolding narration tells of the 
adventures of two soldiers out on a pass. 
Through them we meet and share in the 
troubles of a fireman who is reluctant to get 
oul married and his sad and timid girl, who is 
afraid of the future; we also meet a family 

om) of Tepatriates from the Vilno region who 
cui} have settled in Wroclaw, and a group of 
young people, who have grown up in the city 
and completely identify themselves with its 
life. 

It is easy to see that Lenartowicz, who 
4 also wrote the screenplay for his film, did 
* not intend to present us with a haphazard 
collection of social detail. His aim is much 
more ambitious; he is interested in studying 
a rare social phenomenon: how diverse 
*isocial groups with different cultural back- 
ground come together in a big, modern 
~sicity and develop into a new and co- 
‘Thesive community. Himself a_repatriate 
from the Vilno region, Lenartowicz has 
a very sensitive eye for all the symptoms of 
+ this process. Using one family as an example 
he tries to show the impact of urban civili- 
azation an the rural customs and ways of 
1 living. The mother, an old peasant woman, 
looks after the family’s cow, kept in a garage, 
“=. 4, With almost sacral piety, while the daughter 
lot 104 has a dream world acquired at the cinema 
__™**} in which she works as an usherette, and the 
navum)80n designs television sets. The symbolic 

. 4 Scene in which the old woman parts with 
mptee) the cow is one of the most memorable and 
moving episodes of the film. 
% In We'll Meet on Sunday Lenartowicz 
i brings to the screen the whole wealth of 
M dialects from various parts of Poland, mostly 
from the Vilno region which can be heard 
in Wroclaw today. He has chosen Wroclaw, 
@ city which was almost depopulated after 
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JULIAN BRYAN’S FILM 


The documentary film mak- 
er Julian Bryan recently 
showed his film on Poland to 
a New York audience at Car- 
negie Hall. The film is in four 
parts — each part representing 
one visit to Poland made by 
Bryan between 1936 and 1959. 


Recently the State Theatre 
and Film School in té6dz 
arranged a public screening in 
Warsaw of 32 films made by 
its students as annual or 
diploma works. The showing 
also took the form of a com- 
petition with spectators acting 
as jurors. 


PADEREWSKI'S ESTATE 


The Jagiellonian University 
in Cracow has now been recog- 
nized as the principal heir 
of Ignacy Paderewski and has 
already received twenty thou- 
sand pounds in royalties on 
his records. Paderewski’s lib- 
rary of more than 4,000 vol- 
umes has also been placed in 
the University Library, and a 
collection of souvenirs asso- 
ciated with him has been sent 
to Cracow from Switzerland. 
In the near future the Uni- 
versity intends to found a Pa- 
derewski Museum in Cracow. 


SCIENTIFIC WHO’S WHO 


The latest edition of the Pol- 
ish Who’s Who in Science has 
recently appeared in the book- 
shops. It contains the most 
up-to-date information on the 
organization and membership 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences, universities and 
other centres of higher educa- 
tion, scientific societies, re- 
search institutes, museums, 
archives, libraries, learned 
journals, etc., and also on 
international scientific bodies. 
The index includes the names, 
addresses and qualifications 
of 6,000 Polish scientists. 
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FRENCH PRIZE FOR POLISH 
DIRECTOR 


A jury of French film 
makers, under the chairman- 
ship of René Clair, awarded 
the annual Emil Cohl prize for 
the best animated short to the 
film Monsieur Téte, This was 
made in Paris by the well- 
known Polish artist Jan Leni- 
ca, for the French Argos Film 
company. Monsieur Téte had 
previously received the Cri- 
tic’s Prize at the Tours Film 
Festival. Jan Lenica’s two 
previous films Once Upon a 
Time and House have gained 
for him a number of awards 
abroad. 


PRESS STATISTICS 


The 605 newspapers and 
Periodicals now appearing in 
Poland are published in over 
twenty million copies. This 
figure includes fifty daily pa- 
pers, published in 5,300,000 co- 
pies; 115 weeklies, published in 
8,600,000 copies (including 61 
socio-political and cultural 
journals, 38 regional journals 
and 7 sporting weeklies), 47 
fortnightlies and 228 monthlies. 
Over half the number of 
monthlies and _  fortnightlies 
are trade or scientific journals. 
The remaining 169 periodicals 
are bi-monthlies, quarterlies 
or publications appearing at 
longer intervals. 


INTERVISION AND POLAND 


The Administrative Council 
of the International Radio and 
Television Organisation (OIRT) 
recently approved the setting- 
vp of an “Intervision” network 
linking Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and the German Dem- 
Ocratic Republic. The Soviet, 
Bulgarian and Roumanian te- 
levision networks are expected 
te join in shortly. Provisions 
are also made for countries 
not belonging to OIRT to 
come in at a later date. 
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the war and subsequently filled with ney 
inhabitants, in order to illustrate one of the 
most urgent problems of today: the trans. 
formation of urban habits under the in. 
fluence of the influx of new people into 
the cities in search of jobs in the fast-growing 
industries. 

The interest Lenartowicz takes in this 
process and the human understanding which 
illuminates his film are something fresh in 
Polish cinema. At the same time We’ll Meet 
on Sunday is one of the most consistent 
attempts so far to unfold a popular spectacle 
of folk customs, ways of thinking and 
feeling — all of them observed with warm : 
sympathy for people and events. cavation 

Hitherto Polish cinema has been too busy| Secondl; 
“settling accounts with history” to pay much) dismant 
attention to questions of manners and morals, “arly li 
which require a more restrained kind of! f one 0 
direction as well as room for narrative| authorit 
reflection and mellow observation. We'll] foreign 
Meet on Sunday is the first tangible sign that} “Thu 
directors and film writers are now beginning) SPite of 
to show more and more interest in everyday) ford t 
matters, such as small town life, and th We 
problems of ordinary people. This under4 cavation 
standable and desirable trend is a reaction past few 
against the recent overproduction of films This ye 
based on great national and historical themes} there b 
it also marks the growth of interest in the middle 
emergence of a new pattern of life which sq Out in 
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POLISH ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN EGYPT 


Poland is also participating in these 
efforts. In January 1958, at the invitation of 
the United Arab Republic, Prof. Kazimierz 
Michalowski, head of Warsaw University’s 
research station in Cairo, made a trip to 
Nubia in order to survey the possibilities of 
safeguarding the endangered temples. Polish 
representatives are also participating in the 
preparatory work of special committees 
which have been set up by UNESCO with 
a view to arranging safety measures. Pro- 
fessor Michalowski had the following to say 
about this: 

“First, we are preparing to send a special 
exploratory party, who will carry out ex- 
cavations in a strictly defined area of Nubia. 
Secondly, we are getting ready to help in the 
dismantling of temples, and should partic- 
ularly like to have a share in the dismantling 
of one of the six temples which the Egyptian 


foreign archaeologists. 

“Thus, we have, a great chance, and in 
spite of our modest means, we can hardly 
afford to miss it. 

“We are also going on with the ex- 
cavations we have been undertaking for the 
past few years at Tel Atrib in Lower Egypt. 
This year we shall start our seasonal work 
there between the end of March and the 


a middle of April. Next, work will be carried 


out in Palmyra in Syria. In addition, we 
shall explore the tomb of Ramses III in the 


Valley of Kings, and do research into the. 


topography of ancient Alexandria. 

“There are three people on the permanent 
staff of our Cairo station: an Egyptologist, 
an architect, and an Arabic scholar. But 
apart from this, we are often joined by other 
young research workers from Poland, mainly 
holders of Egyptian Government grants, and 
experts, sent for the study of selected 
subjects. I might mention that a few days 
ago two crates of treasures which we dug 
up in Tel Atrib arrived in Warsaw. Among 
them are golden plaques with the cartouche 
of Amasis dating from the 6th century B.C., 
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MICKIEWICZ-BLATTER 


A recent visitor to Warsaw 
was Professor Hermann Bud- 
densieg, a leading German 
authority on Polish literature. 
He edits the periodical Mickie- 
wicz-Blitter published in the 
German Federal Republic 
which is devoted to studies 
of Mickiewicz and other Polish 
poets of the Romantic period. 
Professor Buddensieg has also 
translated Mickiewicz’s epic 
poem Pan Tadeusz into Ger- 
man. While staying in Poland, 
Professor Buddensieg publish- 
ed his impressions of Warsaw 
in the weekly Stolica and also 
gave some information about 
the periodical which he edits: 


“In 1955, which marked the 
centenary of the death of this 
great Polish poet, a Mickiewicz 
Society was founded in the 
German Federal Republic and 
I was elected its chairman. 


“The society began to extend 
the scope of its activities 
when — upon my return from 
Warsaw, where I had taken 
part in the centenary comme- 
moration ceremonies — I pro- 
posed the publication of Mic- 
ktewicz-Blatter to popularize 
Polish poetry in Germany and 
other German-speaking coun- 
tries. 


“Mickiewicz-Blitter has now 
been in existence for four 
years and so far eleven issues 
have appeared in Heidelberg. 


“Mickiewicz-Blitter tries to 
give the German reader some 
idea of the beauty and origi- 
nality of Polish poetry, which 
has hitherto been little-known 
or badly translated. The Ger- 
man language, especially the 
language of poetry, is a 
flexible instrument, and we 
are fortunate in having many 
excellent translators — poets 
in their own right — who have 
familiarized us with the 
poetry of different nations.” 
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TRAINING OF ACADEMIC STAFF 


In centres of higher educa- 
tion there are at present 3,500 
senior and about 14,000 junior 
members of the academic 
staff. 

The present staff situation, 
in particular the relatively 
high average age of the pro- 
fessors (about sixty) and also 
the continuous expansion of 
higher education means that 
many new university teachers 
have to be found. 

What is being done about 
this? 

The Ministry of Higher 
Education is about to introduce 
a new scheme for post- 
graduate studies and to review 
the granting of scholarships 
and paid leave for research 
work. 

It is planned to introduce 
four-year post-graduate courses 
leading to a doctorate at 
various universities and other 
centres of higher education. 
Students will receive grants 
equivalent to the salary of a 
senior assistant. 

Also those preparing them- 
selves for the position of doc- 
ent in a university will be 
given a year’s paid leave. 

For research workers who 
are already attached to acade- 
mic centres the Ministry’s 
scheme provides one year’s 
paid leave or a considerable 
reduction of their teaching 
and organizational work, 


MORE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES 


Every so often Polish ar- 
chaeologists come up with 
something really significant. 
Recently, in Gniezno, traces 
were found of three cathedral 
churches dating from the lith 
century and a defence rampart 
from the first half of the Sth 
century, Another recent ar- 
chaeological discovery is a 
huge defended settlement from 
the 10th century, in Stradéw 
(Pittczéw district). 
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reliefs, etc. These finds will enrich the 
Egyptian collection at the National Museum 
in Warsaw.” 


YOUNG WORKERS AND THEIR JOBS 


HE Centre for Research into Public 

Opinion attached to the Polish Radio was 
recently asked by the Union of Socialist 
Youth to carry out an enquiry into the 
attitude of young workers to their jobs, 
their qualifications and to the question of 
further study. 


Analysis of sample according to sex and 
qualifications of workers (in percentages) 


Sex 
men 
women 


Total workers workers a trade 
100 78.1 16 5 
100 61.2 33.1 3.7 Z 
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The enquiry concerned itself with work 
ers of both sexes who have entered industry 
during the last nine years. One may there 
fore agree with the author of the re 
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pased on the poll when he writes that 
“the results of the enquiry bring out the 
problems’ which young workers face in 
relation to their jobs and studies”. * 

A random sample of 2,001 persons was 
selected for the enquiry and 1,777 question- 
naires were filled in. Some of the results of 
the enquiry are discussed below. 

The replies as analysed so far give an 
overall picture of the social structure of the 
group surveyed. Lack of space prevents us 
from mentioning other details — namely 
whether those questioned were town- or 
country-dwellers, what work experience 
g |they had and how often they changed jobs — 
) |which would give an even more characteristic 
picture. 
ro The choice of an occupation is a moment 
™ lof tremendous importance in the life of a 
) jyoung worker, and the motives which in- 
fluence this choice also have a lasting effect 
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YOUNG WORKERS AND THEIR JOBS 





_plifications 
tion vooatio- | General secon- Higher edu-| No 
edueation dary education | cation com-| infor- 
completed or | pleted or | ma- 
completed not not tion 
z) 24.6 6.3 0.7 0.4 
90,5 16.4 7.2 0.1 1.0 
sleet of workers (in percentages) 
i Father's No 
Crafisman | Other kinds| trade not | infor 
vi wolksho of craftsmen| known by | ma- 
P respondent | tion 
5.5 0.9 1.2 3.0 
3.4 1.2 1.6 22 

























on his attitude to his job and the question 


of further vocational training. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF PROFESSOR 
KRZYZANOWSKI 


Professor Julian Krzyza- 
nowski, the eminent Polish 
scholar and literary historian, 
author of over 600 published 
works, recently celebrated 
twenty-five years of teaching 


- at Warsaw University. Profes- 


sor Krzyzanowski had, in fact, 
devoted nearly twice that 
number of years to Polish 
studies. His first work was 
published in 1913, and before 
he became a professor at 
Warsaw University in 1934, he 
lectured at the Catholic 
University in Lublin, and at 
King’s College in London, 
and was Professor of Slavonic 
Literature at Riga. 


After the war, in the au- 
tumn of 1945, Julian Krzyza- 
nowski was appointed Profes- 
sor of Polish Literature at 
Warsaw University. At the 
same time he became secreta- 
ry of the Warsaw Scientific 
Society and played a notable 
part in the revival of schol- 
arship in the Polish capital. 
Today he is chairman of the 
Adam Mickiewicz Literary 
Society, editor of Pamietnik 
Literacki (The Literary Re- 
view), member of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences and of 
the Council of the Literary 
Research Institute. During the 
academic year 1957-58 Profes- 
sor Krzyzanowski lectured on 
the history of Polish literature 
at Columbia University in 
New York. 


Amongst his published 
works are the following gene- 
ral studies: History of Polish 
Literature, first published 
1939, reprinted 1953; Polish 
Romantic Literature (in Eng- 
lish, London, 1930; The Pseudo- 
Historical Romance of the 
Sixteenth Century, 1926; Polish 
Poetry in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, 1932. 
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LOUVRE’S GESTURE 


The Louvre Museum in 
Paris has recently sent some 
valuable copies, as well as a 
mumber of original master- 
pieces of classical art, mainly 
Greek and Roman sculpture, 
to the National Museum of 
Warsaw on permanent loan. 
An exhibition of these will be 
held later this year — proba- 
bly in October. This is the 
first time that such a loan 
has been made to a foreign 
museum, 


USE AND BEAUTY 


The curve of human inventi- 
veness is constantly rising; ad- 
vances in the sphere of chemi- 
cal technology and electro- 
technology are increasing in 
geometrical progression. It is 
clear that technology cannot 
and must not repeat old forms 
in new materials. ...Today the 
industrial designer, who must 
be both artist and technolo- 
gist, is faced with a new 
task — to apply canons of art 
to the basie shape of an object 
and to create a new functional 
beauty. Beauty is ceasing to 
be a toy, an artificial and 
costly decorative addition, but 
is once more becoming linked 
with function and purpose on 
an equal footing. 


Jerzy Kossak 
in Argumenty 


SACK TO SPITSBERGEN 


In June Polish scientists 
will again be going to Spits- 
bergen, to continue their re- 
search om the banks of the 
Beornsund Fjord, which was 
started during the Internation- 
al Geophysical Year. At the 
end of July they will be 
joined by a group of geo- 
logists. 
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- up their occupation because they could not 


The enquiry included two questions hay. 
ing a bearing on this. The first asked: “Wha 
mainly influenced you to take up the occupa. 
tion you are following now?” 

The majority of replies said that what 
had mainly influenced them was interest in 
that particular type of work (32.2 per cent). 
In second place were those who had taken 


find any other (24.5 per cent). Another fre 
quently occurring motive was high earnings 
(24.5 per cent). A fourth group admitted that 
personal choice had played no part in their 
decision (16.3 per cent); a small percentage 
had been influenced by such considerations 
as that the work was light and not tiring 
(13.2 per cent); work safety was mentioned 
by a tiny minority (2.4 per cent). * 
Differences in the motives influencing the 





choice of occupation appear between men 
and women on the one hand, and skilled 
and unskilled workers, on the other. Far 
more men than women chose jobs in which 
they were interested — and so did _ skilled 
workers. On the other hand 41.5 per cen 
of unskilled workers answered that they 
taken what work they could get and h 
not been influenced by any other consid 
erations. 

The other question was: “What oth 
factors influenced your choice of occupation! 
What part was played by family, friends and 
school? 

Only 22 per cent of those answering this 
question stated that they had received m 
help in choosing their occupation and 78 pe 
cent mentioned persons or factors which 
had an additional influence on their fina 
decision. Such influences were, for instance, 
parents or members of the family (29.6 pe 
cent) the encouragement of friends (22.2 pe 
cent) and the existence of an appropriate 
work establishment in the immediate neigh 


bourhood. . 


* A selection of two motives was invited in 
question. 
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YOUNG WORKERS AND THEIR JOBS 


HOW THE FIRST JOB IS FOUND 


The largest group included those who had 
found their first job without the assistance 
of third person or organization (28.4 per cent). 
To the second largest group belonged those 
who had made use of employment bureaus 
attached to Town and District Councils 
(21.7 per cent) and to the third those who 
had been helped by friends or acquaintances 
(18.5 per cent). Other ways included help 
from the family (13.7 per cent), work order 
(11.4 per cent) and lastly, to a very minor 
extent, assistance from social or political 
organization (3 per cent). 

A comparison of detailed results of 
research in this field shows that the per- 
centage of young people finding work with 
the help of family or friends, or through the 
employment bureaus is growing from year to 
year. 


HOW QUALIFICATIONS ARE ACQUIRED 


Young workers mainly acquire technical 
qualifications in vocational schools (38.2 per 
cent of men and 20.2 per cent of women) and 
at work (36.7 per cent of men and as much 
as 43.6 per cent of women). 

It appears that only a small number 
acquired qualifications through training 
courses organized at their place of work (as 
few as 8.9 per cent of men and 8.4 per cent 
of women). It is disquieting to observe that 
amongst certain age groups the percentage of 
those acquiring qualifications at vocational 
schools shows no increase. 

On the whole it seems from the answers 
to the questionnaire that in the sample 
surveyed, workers have jobs which accord 
with their qualifications 70.7 per cent of 
replies). A certain percentage, however, did 
not know how to answer this question. For 

“instance, 16.4 per cent of women and 8 per 
cent of men stated that they did not know 
whether the work they were doing accorded 
with their qualifications or not. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF LIBRARIANS 


The 2th Session of the 
Council of the International 
Federation of Librarians’ Asso- 
ciations was held in Warsaw. 


The IFLA was founded in 
1929 and now affiliates 64 li- 
brarians’ organizations from 42 
countries. The Polish Li- 
brarians’ Association has been 
a member since its inception, 
and at the first post-war 
session, in Oslo in 1947, Pro- 
fessor Aleksander Birkenma- 
jer, of Warsaw University, 
was its honorary Vice- 
president. This was the 
second IFLA session to be held 
in Warsaw. 


NEW CHOPIN RECORDINGS 
IN U.S.A, 


In connection with the 150th 
Anniversary of Chopin’s birth, 
a series of recordings of 
almost .all. the composer’s 
works has been issued in the 
United States. 

All the Waltzes, for in- 
stance, have been recorded by 
Witold Matcuzyfski, the two 
Concertos by Moura Lympany, 
four Mazurkas and _ several 
Nocturnes and Etudes by 
Adam Harasiewicz, and all the 
Mazurkas and Preludes by Ry- 
szard Bakst. A recording of 
Ballads and Scherzos by Artur 
Rubinstein will probably also 
be issued. 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


Eight thousand young wor- 
kers, technicians and engi- 
neers, as well as secondary 
school pupils, will be spending 
holidays abroad this year, two 
thousand more than in 1959. 
All arrangements are being 
made by the Foreign Travel 
Bureau of the Union of So- 
cialist Youth, 











Democratic Republic, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R. are expected 
take part in the conference. 
Discussion will be conducted 
in English, French, Polish, and 
Russian. 


Topics for discussion will 
be arranged under the follow- 
ing headings: Ethnography 
and Lingaisties; Archaeology: 
Sociology; Folk Culture; and 
possibly also Law and History 
of Art. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL BOOK 
FAIR 
? 

Thirty-five firms from dif- 
ferent countries have already 
@nnouncefi that they will be 
taking part in the Fifth In- 
ternational Book Fair this 
year. An interesting new in- 
novation will be a special 
series of stands for printed 
music, amd records issued by 
all the leading gramophone 
companies, such as Decca, His 
Master’s Voice, etc. 
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The last question concerned the level of 
qualifications which workers considered 





necessary for the jobs they were actually 
doing. Over 53 per cent of those questioned 
felt that elementary school education (finish- | 
ed or unfinished) would suffice; 18.7 per cent | 
opted for a general secondary school | 
education. Thus it can be said that as much 
as 71.7 per cent did not see any point in 
vocational training. Only 24.8 per cent con- | 
sidered vocational training to be necessary. 

At the same time only a very small per- 
centage said — in reply to a question trying 
te establish how satisfied workers were with 
the jobs they had — that they were thinking 
of changing their occupation or did not like 
their work. 

The results of the questionnaire show that 
ic is a matter of great moment to bring about 
a change of outlook amongst young workers. 
The problem of popularizing vocational 
training and making it easily accessible is 
connected with the development of technical 
progress in industry. The recent 4th Plenary 
Session of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party which was 
concerned with technical progress, devoted 
much attention to the problem of vocational 
training, and stressed the part youth organ 
izations should play in this connection. 

The results of the poll undertaken by the 
Centre for Research into Public Opinion, 
when they are comprehensively analysed, 
will be a basis for conclusions regarding the 
situation amongst young workers and its 
future development. 


Teresa Jankowska 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Studies in Unitarianism 


Studies in Unitarianism: An Anthol- 
logy. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 564 pp. 


During this century and in partic- 
ular since the Second World War the 
ideas and work of the Polish Brethren 
which did not find a response in the 
feudal society of their own time, have 
been rescued from oblivion and given 
their rightful place in Polish history. 

What attracted the interest of a 
growing number of Polish scholars 
was the radical social thought of the 
first generation .of Unitarians, known 
in Poland as “Arians”, and later their 
bold philosophical rationalism, which 
had a marked influence on the pre- 
cursors of European Enlightenment. 
Recent years, in particular 1958, 
which marked the 350th anniversary 
of a Polish parliamentary statute 
banishing all Unitarians, have seen 
the publication of much new source 
material and many learned studies 
as well as works for the general 
reader. More will be published this 
year, the 300th anniversary of the 
emigration of the leading groups 
of Unitarians. The volume reviewed 
here is not a popular work, but a 
collection of studies by fourteen Pol- 
ish and foreign historians. Part I. 
People, is devoted to the life and 
thought of several active Antitri- 
nitarians; Part II, Problems, describes 
the rise and fall of Polish Arianism 
and explains its teachings; Part III 
contains hitherto unpublished source 
material. Of the fourteen essays two 
are in German, two in Italian, and 
one in English. 

Lack of space makes it impossible 
to discuss all the studies here, but 
I should like to mention a few which 
are of particular interest. Firstly an 
essay by Konrad Gorski on the evolu- 
tion of Frycz Modrzewski’s thought. 
This is a finely drawn pen portrait of 
the “Polish Erasmus”, humanist and 
irenicist, whose ideas actually came 


close to Antitrinitarianism, but who 
at the same time never ceased to 
call for free discussion of religious 
issues instead of the imposition of 
ideas by force. It was moral problems 
that really mattered to Modrzewski; 
dogma was of secondary importance. 

The Hungarian scholar Antal Pir- 
nat contributes an interesting study 
on Jacob Paleoclogus, a Unitarian theo- 
logian of Greek origin, who claimed 
Byzantine imperial ancestry and play- 
ed a notable part in the rise of Polish 
and Transylvanian Antitrinitarianism. 
Paleologus attracts our interest both 
by his busy and adventurous life and 
the quality of his writings. He was 
a curious character: although by no 
means a radical he embraced the 
most extreme philosophical version 
of rationalism, by interpreting the 
Holy Scriptures simply as _ historical 
source material, containing mistakes 
and errors just as any other. historical 
work. He therefore believed it should 
be examined in the light of fresh 
knowledge, and this is what he did 
in his own writings. Some of these 
were written for a popular audience. 
Paleologus liked to present theological 
questions in the guise of imaginative 
novels and dramas. His life had a 
tragic ending — he was burnt at the 
stake in Rome. 

In another essay, an American 
scholar George H. Williams discovers 
Anabaptist elements in early Polish 
Unitarian ideas. He considers the 
Unitarian theological views of that 
time to be an Antitrinitarian version 
of Anabaptism. Williams also shows 
that another link between the Polish 
Brethren and Anabaptism was their 
social radicalism, not shared by other 
Unitarian groups. 

Janusz Tazbir tackles the highly 
complex and delicate question of the 
Polish Brethren’s attitude towards the 
Swedish invasion. The author 
attempts to take a more detached look 
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at the reasons for the catastrophe 
which overtook the Polish Brethren 
than is usually done by Polish 
historians. Unfortunately he is not 
always able to avoid commitment in 
their favour. It can be seen, however, 
from the evidence gathered by the 
author himself, that it was not their 
support of the invader which was the 
major cause of their expulsion, but 
the hatred of all the other religious 
groups which was fomented by the 
Jesuits. However, the eager col- 
laboration of all the main Unitarian 
leaders with the Swedes undoubtedly 
inflamed that hatred further. Their 
later endeavours to induce the Swedes 
and the Hohenzollerns, enemies of 
the Polish State, to intervene, pro- 
duced effects quite contrary to those 
intended. It seems that the cosmo- 
politan character of the Unitarian 
élite has never been sufficiently 
emphasized, and yet, as a group per- 
secuted everywhere, they were unable 
to feel patriotism for those countries 


attracted by the straightforward 
essay on the famous Unitarian school 


Rudnicki’s 


Krowa [The Cow]. By Adolf Rudnicki. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 204 pp. 


It is said of some writers that 
their entire creative life is spent on 
one work, which they develop and 

from volume to volume. This 
thought springs to mind when one 
looks at Adolf Rudnicki’s progress in 
the light of his latest book, which 
was awarded the 1959 literary prize of 
Przeglad Kulturalny. This is a collec- 
tion of stories, previously printed in 
various periodicals and magazines 
and now published under the pro- 
vocative title of The Cow. 


The Cow is yet another return to 

, heroes and problems which 

we already know from Rudnicki’s 
previous writing. The portrayal of 
love, of the anguish and torment of 
feelings in the stories Biala (The 
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at Rakéw written by Stanislaw Tyne 
The standard of scholarship an 
tuition at this school was among the 
most advanced of the age. Tadeus: 
Przypkowski discusses the contribu. 
tion of Unitarian scientists to mathe 
matics and astronomy; Zbigniew Ogo- 
nowski the influence of Unitarian 
Pee upon John Locke; and Mrs, 
Kawecka-Goryczowa Unitarian 
phen and publishing. 
The life of Andrzej Lachowski of 
Moskorzew, a_ seventeenth-century 
Unitarian thinker who later went 
into exile and lived in Transylvania, 
is outlined by a Hungarian re 
of his, Laszlo Laszloczky. T. 
stiglione writes about Valentino Gn. 
tile, the Italian Antitrinitarian who, 
like Servet, was put to death in 
Switzerland. Lech Szczucki deals 
exhaustively with the life and writ- 
ings of Jan Licinius of Namysiév, 
a Silesian who lived and worked in 
Lithuania. The philosophic and theo 
logical ideas expounded by Faustu 
Socinus in his Rakéw lectures are the 
subject of an essay by the late Pro 
fessor Ludwik Chmaj, who edited the 
whole volume. 
Benedykt Zientara 


New Book 


Blonde) Zuzanna i starcy (Susanna 
and the Elders), Ich troje (The 
of Them), Miédd i sdél (Salt 
Honey) are in the vein of Rudni 
pre-war novel Niekochana (The U 
loved Orie); and his short stories 
Czysty nurt (Clear Current), Wniebo- 
wstqpienie (Ascent to Heaven) * recall 
the famous cycle of Occupation 
stories, which originally a hg 
under the title of Epoka piecéw (The 
Epoch of Crematoria), and was late 
included in a comprehensive volume 
— martwe morze (Sea, Dead and 

ve 

But the similarity with Rudnicki’ 
earlier work is not restricted to th 
portrayal of love alone. Discussion 
on the social réle of art, the artist’ 
attitude and responsibility to society, 
such as can be found in many @ 


* Published by MacGibbon and Kes, 
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RUDNICK?’rS 


Rudnicki’s books (Shakespeare, The 
Flight from Yasnaja Polyana, Patecz- 
ka and Golden Windows) occur also 
in Wysokie Niebo Swiqt (The High 
Heaven of Holidays) and Susannah 
and the Elders. But here they have 
become transformed into the bitter 
reflections and meditations of lonely 
Jewish cantors, whose voices are no 
longer appreciated, since their people 
were either wiped out during the 
war or died afterwards. Their dis- 
cussions on the value of art and its 
chances for survival run parallel to 
another theme underlying Rudnicki’s 
prose — the fate of Polish Jewry dur- 
ing the last few decades. This was 
already his subject in 1933, when he 
published his first book Szczury (The 
Rats), a story of a childhood in a de- 
pressing small town. This interest was 
continued in his later work: the 
cycle of powerful and deeply moving 
short stories devoted to “the epoch of 
crematoria”, the picture of reborn 
life in Sea, Dead and Alive and also 
Sadny dziein (Yom Kipur), a short 
story from the book under review. 
In the last-mentioned work Rudnicki 
depicts with a great dramatic force — 
at times almost shocking in its im- 
pact — the feeling of Jewish “other- 
ness”, whose essence and historical 
background has been so well de- 
scribed by Jean-Paul Sartre in his 
Reflections on the Jewish Question. 
These strands, which cross and 
recross in all of Rudnicki’s writings, 
are reflected even in secondary detail. 
The plot of a charming piece called 
Lato’ (Summer), written before the 
war, was set in the small town of 
Kazimierz on the Vistula, a beautiful 
summer retreat of artists and writers, 
which is also the scene of many 
subsequent stories, including Salt and 
Honey. The same is true of his ex- 
perience of military service, depicted 
in Zotnierze (The Soldiers) and Pro- 
file i drobiazgi zotnierskie (Profiles 
and Military Trivia), which is 
unexpectedly echoed in all his works 
dealing with the social order and 
psychological mechanisms of life in 
armed forces; in the war stories 
Blitz and Wrzesieh (September), for 
instance, and now, once more, in the 
realities of barrack life in the title 
story of The Cow. This is a vision of 
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NEW BOOK 


an atomic holocaust experienced by 
the hero and the only other creature 
that escapes death: a cow. 

But there are in Rudnicki’s work 
other features which contradict the 
“one book” theory. It is apparent from 
the presentation of his themes that 
they were born out of the experiences 
of a stormy epoch and that it is 
these experiences and not “labora- 
tory” desk work which determines 
their character. Rudnicki’s writing is 
not a controlled and consistent search 
after the fullness of epic narrative, 
but an attempt? to set down his own 
lyrical biography. At its best, in the 
stories dealing with “the epoch of 
crematoria”, his work is a full and 
deeply felt expression of universal 
experiences; and what a_ strange 
paradox! — it is their lyrical honesty 
and not conscious intention which 
gives them the quality of an epic. 

Furthermore, it is not often that 
a “one book” writer returns to the 
themes of his literary youth, not in 
order to round them off, as it were, 
but to subject them to more scrutiny, 
analysis and probing. But this is 
exactly what Rudnicki does in the 
love stories in The Cow, the best 
pieces in this collection. Apprehension, 
uncertainty, erotic appetite, the all- 
powerful desire for fulfilment are 
portrayed with great subtlety and 
psychological insight. The form is that 
of the short story, bordering on essay, 
so characteristic of all Rudnicki’s 
work. He has always been concerned 
with tracing and discussing the laws 
and motives behind emotional life. 
The analysis of very intense emotional 
states, which stifle all intellectual 
reflection and put a man into a sit- 
uation for which reason finds no 
justification (The Three of Them), is 
of peculiar interest here. 

In all of these stories and partic- 
ularly in The Blonde, Rudnicki man- 
ages to convey a convincing picture 
of contemporary attitudes to love, its 
psychological mechanisms and mores, 
and, above all, the ardent striving 
after moral dignity that is its 
distinguishing mark. 

In The Cow Rudnicki is — as 
always — concerned with morality: 
the morality of his heroes and of his 
readers. He also likes to defy the 
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critics; there are paragraphs in The 
Blonde of deliberate stylistic extra- 
vagance, where he wants to dem- 
onstrate that he can carry off even 
such exaggerated mannerisms. And, 
indeed, he does. 


Student Life in Wroclaw 


Skorpiony [Scorpions]. By Maciej 
eas PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 
Pp. 


Harmonijka [The Mouth-Organ]. By 
Maciej Patkowski. PIW. Warsza- 
wa, 1959. 289 pp. 


When Scorpions, a novel by a 
completely unknown author, appeared 
in the bookshops a few months ago, 
it immediately attracted a great of 
critical attention. Reviewers stressed 
the book’s unusual formal excellence, 
comparable only to that of Marek 
Hlasko and Marek Nowakowski. As 
far as the plot was concerned, how- 
ever, opinions differed. The story is 
based on some reports which had 
seeeoret in the press, concerning the 

of American long-range 
orl carrying nuclear bombs. The 
hero of S flies one of these 
bombers and his involved psycho- 
logical experiences form the ee 


forms to the artistic canons adopted 
by the younger prose writers. 

By making concrete geographical 
and political realities, and even the 
nationality of his hero 
possible, 


the 

to create a symbol of human fate on 
the threshold of the atomic era; he 
wants to confront man with the 
might of modern techniques, which 
09 SES NSS reins. Cam bien Se 
an autonomous force. 

Whatever we may think of this 
‘eet, SE Socio ain mak bose 


his book has all the good character- 
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The reception of Rudnicki’s latest 
book will show, I think, that his 
popularity with the reading public -— 
contrary to expectation — has not 


diminished. 
Waclaw Sadkowski 


istics of a _ well-written thriller, 
although it tries to be much more 
than that. 

Scorpions was still being talked 
about when The Mouth-Organ, by 
the same author appeared in the 
bookshops. This was in fact Patkow- 
ski’s first book, which had been 
delayed in publication. It is a com- 
pletely original work, written in a 
realist vein, and displays the same 
narrative virtues as Scorpions. 

Patkowski is a twenty-three- 
old student at Wroclaw Universi 
and his first novel reflects his own 
early experiences — as first novels 
usually do. It describes a student’s 
ilfe in Wroclaw. The hero is neither 
very strong nor particularly gifted. 
He has no private means or family 
funds at his disposal, lives on a very 
modest stipend in student hostels. Life 
seen from this angle is not alto- 
gether rosy, particularly in Wroclaw, 
a city which still feels the results of 
the terrible damage done to it in 


One might even discern the famil- 

features of “black literature”, in 
The Mouth-Organ were it not for the 
hopeful po: of the hero’s emo- 
tional and mental development. Pat- 
kowski’s novel is mainly concerned 
with the 
young man and shows it with a 
wealth of observation and perenaras 
cal insight. The author tries to 
scribe his a ngs to a sense “i 
responsibility for his own life and 
for the lives of those close to him 


His pon es from al 
pe nes Per ag yg 


— mgr feeling. 

A positive attitude to life, although 
it is not easy to maintain and doe 
not hold out overbright prospects, 
and the young hero’s genuine social 
engagement — these are the most 


coming to maturity of a 
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POLES AND JEWS 


solid values of Patkowski’s book. 
Naturally, these features are signifi- 
cant only when taken together with 
the novel’s good construction, vivid 
descriptions and terse dialogues. 2 
It is also interesting to look at The 
Mouth-Organ from yet another point 
of view. At the end of the war the 
author was still a young child — his 
generation’s memory does not extend 
beyond the post-war period, which he 
examines with a very penetrating 
eye. He is only too painfully conscious 
of the economic difficulties which still 
weigh heavily on Poland and affect, 
above all, the younger generation and 
its prospects for the future. At thes 
same time, however, he does not long 


for a different — system, and 
wih Saitiaoe Hie reapect' te” 


s@gge@’ for those who have to work 
for their living; small businessmen he 
dismisses with a touch of ironic 
contempt. Money, with which the 
well-to-do are more than adequately 


doubt — here is a young man who 
has grown up under Socialism, The 
prejudices, so characteristic of Polish 
society before the war, regarding the 
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superiority of the intelligentsia over 
the working class — based, as they 
were, on the privileged social position 
of the brain worker — have ceased to 
Y exist among the younger generation. 
The hero of Patkowski’s novel lives\ 
with a working class family and it 
seems to him quite natural that work- 
ers should come before students in 
the social hierarchy. This is some- 
thing which is quite widely accepted 
in highly industrialized countries, but 
for Poland it represents another typi- 
cal symptom of the transformations 
occurring in the social consciousn 

Finally, Patkowski, who lives an 
studies in a city, whose population 
was formed years ago out of 
diverse ethnical groups coming from 
all over Poland, is not really aware 
of those regional pecularities, to 
which the older generation living in 
the Western Territories is still so 
sensitive. For him Wroclaw is not 
only a purely Polish city, but does 
not even differ from the others with 
regard to the make-up of its popula- 
tion, The Mouth-Organ thus provides 
an unwitting testimony to the ethni- 
cal stabilization of these Territories. 

Patkowski’s next book, also set in 
today’s Lower Silesia, is 
the printers. 


Adam Klimowicz 


Poles and Jews 


preserved nor literary works written 
by those who have themselves lived 
through the era of oppression can 
convey the essence of that time. It 
simply is too much for human 


imagination and powers of endurance 
to encompass. And yet contemporary 
overmiaiunn tae i ema ie 
overw ng su : cann 

by-passed — its crushing weight lies 
heavy on the twentieth century. The 
award of the 1959 Prix de Goncourt 
to André Schwarz-Bart bears witness 
to this. It will be readily understood 
that recent Polish literature has con- 
cerned itself deeply with the fate of 
Polish Jews. Sueh excellent writers 
of the middle generation as Julian 
Stryjkowski and, in particular, Adolf 
Rudnicki have dedicated themselves 
almost entirely to its exploration. 


inside. A similar approach is adopted 
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by Leopold Buczkowski (his deeply 
moving novel, The Black Torrent, was 
reviewed in Polish Pespectives No. 2 
of this year); although he does not 
know the Jewish milieu as well as 
the two previous writers, he presents 
the events of his story through its 
eyes. 

Boguslaw Kogut, a young writer, 
whose book is under review here, 
represents a different standpoint. He 
is concerned with portraying the 
relationship between Jews and Poles 
and the disease of anti-Semitism 
which infested part of the Polish 
population before the war and during 
the Occupation, but solely from the 
point of view of the Polish population. 
This difference, not readily under- 
stood in most countries, is a fun- 
damental one for the Poland of 1939- 
1945, for in this country a large 
section of the Jewish population 
(which constituted over 10 per cent of 
the total population), lived as a 
separate, closed community. These 
Jews, in distinction to those who 
might be called Poles of Jewish 
origin, were the ones most exposed 
to the Nazi terror and, with the 
exception of a handful of individuals, 
were almost all murdered. For Poles 
of Jewish origin it was easier — 
although not all that much easier — 
to find a hiding place in which to 
survive; most of them belonged to the 
intelligentsia, a mobile and resourceful 
group, living in towns, for whom it 
was usually easier to find shelter. The 
existence of social as well as other 
differences between these two groups 
however does not alter the fact that 
both suffered from anti-Semitism. 


Andrzej, the hero of Red-Haired 
Moses, is a young boy from a pro- 
vincial town, whom we meet as an 
inmate of one of the German ex- 
termination camps in Poland. 


Andrzej had come into contact 
with anti-Semitism before the war, 
but it had seemed to him then that 
he was entirely free from it. In the 
camp he manages to get himself 
admitted to the hospital. A Jewish 
nurse, Marta, saves his life and they 
become lovers. Thanks to her courage 
they both manage to escape. Crossing 
a river at night, they are surrounded 
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by Germans. Marta is wounded and 
in danger of drowning; Andrzej 
“wanted to jump in after her, but 
something stopped him; his hands 
and legs, his whole body seemed tied 
to the ground and would not obey 
the commands of his will. And so he 
tried to persuade himself that he was 
not able to help her in any case, 
since she had already been shot. Then 
another thought came: ‘After all, she 
is only a Jewess’. He did not really 
want to think that way, he had never 
thought that way, but now this 
brat somehow materialized -- by 
tse Aad 


From then on Andrzej’s life is 
a story of atonement for betrayal: he 
strives to erase the memory of this 
horrible thought from his _ mind, 
becomes a partisan and tries to help 
Jews in particular whenever he can. 

Marta who escapes death by 
chance — Andrzej never learns this — 
survives the Occupation only because 
she does not tell anybody that she 
is a Jewess. The feeling of alienation 
from the Polish community, which 
is not really concerned with the fate 
of the Jews, grows stronger and 
stronger in her. 

Red-Haired Moses is a _ bitter 
portrayal of various sources of anti- 
Semitism; not the least important 
among them is the influence of a pri- 
mitive conception of Christianity on 
uneducated people, summed up in the 
notorious Jew-baiting slogan ‘The 
Jews crucified Jesus’. 


Kogut’s novel revolves round a 
problem which has not entirely lost 
its urgency. Red-Haired Moses is 
an indictment of anti-Semitism and 
a protest against the habit of judging 
people by their race, nationality or 
creed. This perhaps is its chief virtue. 

The book’s swiftly developing plot 
manages to convey graphically some 
of the major conflicts of the Occupa- 
tion; unfortunately its literary work- 
manship is not always able to d 
full justice to the dramatic power of 
the plot. 

A good director, however, could 


turn this book into a deeply moving | 


} venture 


film — true and tragically human. 
Dominik Horodytski 
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Defeat of a Romantic Hero 


Dziura w niebie [A Hole in Heaven]. 
By Tadeusz Konwicki. Iskry. War- 
szawa, 1959. 328 pp. 


“That won’t make a hole in 
heaven” is an old Polish saying with 
which we express our lack of interest 
in some matter. We use it instead of 
“never mind”, “it doesn’t matter” or 
“it’s of no consequence”. 

What made Tadeusz Konwicki pick 
on this slighting title for his novel, 
which won last year’s prize of the 
literary weekly Nowa Kultura? 
Modesty or biting irony? Why did 
he choose to have the book published 
by “Iskry”, which specializes in liter- 
ature for young people? The principal 
characters of the novel are teenagers, 
not much more than children, and 
this in itself would be quite sufficient 
to produce the effect of mystification 
desired by the author. These questions 
spring to mind when one reads this 
strange book, which both captivates 
by its simplicity and irritates by the 
things it leaves unsaid. 

At first glance A Hole in Heaven 
seems to present the usual outlines 
of “a novel for young readers”. The 
plot is set in a village divided into 
two halves by a river: the “upper” 
part for the wealthy and the “lower” 
for the poor, so that the pupils in the 
vilage school belong to two opposing 
camps. Twelve-year old Polek, the 
novel’s chief character, serves with 
the “lower” army. Then there is an 
old deserted paper-mill, a romantic 
setting for meetings with friends and 
fights with the enemy. There are also 
two girls, Paéka, whose love for Polek 
is not returned, and Wisia, who is 
inaccessible and hopelessly desired 
by the young hero. In the background 
hovers the mysterious “stranger”, 
who seems to Polek an envoy of good, 
brave and wise people, symbolizing 
the coming of justice. 

Such is the framework of Kon- 
wicki’s novel. At this point one might 
expect it to be skilfully filled in 
with descriptions of childhood ad- 
ventures, seen against the rural land- 
scape, and reaching a climax with 
a battle between the two village 














groups. The mysterious “stranger” 
would then come to restore peace 
to the community, with an appro- 
priate sermon and a heroic gesture. 

But nothing like this happens: 
Konwicki fills in the familiar frame- 
work with a completely different con- 
tent. This “novel for young people” 
may be about children, but it is 
manifestly not written for children. 
Since the plot is interesting, children 
could also enjoy it, yet it is really 
intended for adult readers. 

The time is a few years before 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War, the place a remote corner of the 
Wilno region. The local community is 
a mixture of different nationalities, 
religions and social strata. The village 
is in fact a fossil from a different 
epoch, and its inhabitants, impover- 
ished descendants of Polish “peasant 
gentry” (a social group unknown 
elsewhere in Europe and occurring in 
Poland only in its vestigial forms), 
still put on haughty airs in dealing 
with ordinary peasants, who are no 
poorer than they. 

The most important and powerful 
figures in the novel are the local 
policeman and the bailiff, two 
grotesque drunkards demoralized by 
the power they wield as representa- 
tives of the state. The community 
of children is merely a reflection of 
the adult community. Polek stands 
somewhere on the middle of the 
social ladder, which in this remote 
spot seems to have only the lowest 
rungs. He is in the care of grand- 
parents on the side of his mother, 
who was a gentlewoman by birth: 
Although the family is so poor that 
the bailiff is a frequent visitor in 
their home, Polek is sent to elemen- 
tary school and there are even plans 
for letting him go to secondary 
school; in the afternoon, however, he 
takes the cows to E 

But he only appears to look after 
the cows. In fact, this likeable 
“positive” hero has some very unpleas- 
ant characteristics by which we are 
perhaps meant to understand that 
Polek stands for more than just a nice 
village lad. For instance, he exploits 
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his friend, the neighbours’ cowherd, 
a boy not as bright as him, in a 
shameless manner. 

All the same Polek gains our 
sympathy. Although very childish, he 
is also brave and surprisingly daring, 
much in advance of his age. Incident- 
ally, the charm of Konwicki’s strange 
book lies in the fact that his char- 
acters really are children and speak 
the language of children; it is only in 
their abundant emotions that we 
discover the signs of maturity — 
meant perhaps as an allusion to 
the adult world. Polek’s love, for 
instance, is as strong as a grown 
man’s and the more moving for that. 
One must admire the passion with 
which he wages his battles with the 
gang across the river and respect the 
romantic singlemindedness with 
which he waits for those who are to 
come and bring justice, and decides 
to defend them against the police and 
to prevent their premature un- 

Polek fights and suffers 
defeat after defeat. His is a life and 
death struggle. 

The romantic undercurrent of the 
story, the waiting for help from some 
unknown heroes who lie in hiding in 
the cellars of the old paper mill, like 
the legendary sleeping knights of 
the Tatra Mountains, also ends in 
defeat. The mysterious “stranger”, 
turns out to be an ordinary young 
man, broken by life, who has returned 


falls 
The two remaining strands of the 
novel — love and war (the children’s 


. embodiment of Polek, we see at once 
that the construction of A Hole in 
Heaven is not particularly unusual. 
Its novelty lies in the use it makes 


of the framework of a children’ 
story in masking its real meaning. We 
have already had examples of psycho- 
logical novels comouflaged as thrillers 
the so-called anti-novels. Konwicki’; 
book is yet another attempt to breathe 
new life into an old literary genre 
In his earlier novels and _ long 
stories Konwicki’s writing wa 
rather dry and doctrinaire. His 
approach was that of a_ politician 
rather than that of an artist; in trying 
to illustrate contemporary problems 
for the reader he tended to lose a 
wider perspective. This was even 
reflected in his language. 
Reviewing Wladza (The Power), 
one of Konwicki’s most recent books, 
the well-known ccritic Andraze 
Kijowski wrote: “It is true that 
Konwicki’s_ style is heavy and 
chopped up, his sentences have no 
melody and do not flow from o 
complement each other, as good prose 
should; one is forced to jump from 
thought to thought as from stone to 
stone”. Exactly the opposite is true of 
A Hole in Heaven: the narrative flows 
swiftly, and the language is rich and 
colourful, full of regional words and 
Siewees which give it a truly local 


vour. 
Is it his stimulating work on film 
scenarios that has helped to make 


the descriptions in Konwicki’s new 


novel so graphic and the dialogue 
crisp, or the invigorating return to 
the source of ood memories? 
Or perhaps he has benefited by the 
break with direct political writing 
which wrought such havoc in his 
previous ‘work? It is difficult & 
decide. I can only say here that 
A Hole in Heaven is the work al 
a mature writer. It is also a pent 
trating study of a Polish village be 
tween the wars, with all its social 
antagonisms, religious feuds, hopeles! 
reg tion and oppressive official 
liom. 


The meaning of Konwicki's book is 
clear, without forcing itself on the 
reader. It arises naturally out of the 
novel’s content, which is compose 
of autobiographical elements and s# 
in surroundings that are familiar 
dear to the author. 


Helena Wielowieyske 
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HELENA BOGUSZEWSKA & JERZY 
KORNACKI: Zielone lato 1934 [The Green 
Summer of 1934]. KiW. Warszawa, 1959. 
gm pp. Cloth. $0.85 

The notebook of two writers who 
usually work in collaboration and have 
written several novels together. These 
jottings were originally made during a 
few months in 1934 and were not intended 
for publication, They give a progress 
report on literary work, combined with 
comments on external events, as seen by 
two writers who are exceptionally sensi- 
tive to social issues. A literary document 
of rare value and quality. 


Dramaty staropolskie [Early Polish Dra- 
ma}. An anthology. Ed. Julian Lewahski. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1959. Vol. 1 — 743 pp., 
Vol. 2 — 590 pp. Cloth. $5.00. 

The first two volumes of this series 
(eight are planned) inciude some new 
material gathered after careful search, 
which has brought to light many highly 
interesting printed manuscripts or texts 
of early Polish plays, beginning with the 
late Middle Ages. This research work 


) which has been undertaken for the first 
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time, under the auspices of the Institute 
of Literary Research allows us to see the 
development of the early Polish drama 
in much better perspective than has hith- 
erto been possible. 


JAN GERHARD: Luny w Bieszczadach 
{Fires in the Bieszezady]. MON. Warsza- 
Wa, 1959. 635 pp. $1.45 

Immediately after the Second World 
War the mountainous and forest-covered 
South-eastern corner of Poland, where 
the frontiers of Poland, the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia meet, was in the 
hands of mixed Ukrainian and German 
Fascist bands. In this difficult terrain, 
regular troops had to fight for nearly 
two years against a desparate enemy ex- 
perlenced in guerilla warfare and without 
hope of escape. It was there that the 
Polish Vice-Minister of National Defence, 
General Karol Swierczewski, was killed 
in a skirmish. As an army officer the 
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author of the book took part in almost 
the whole of the campaign. Besides being 
an excellent and exciting piece of report- 
ing, his book is also of considerable his- 
torical value in new of its faithful atten- 
tion to detail. 


HANNA MORTKOWICZ-OLCZAKOWA: 
Bunt wspomniet [Rebellious Memoirs]. 
PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 446 pp. $1.45 

A volume of personal reminiscences 
about writers, artists and scholars of the 
twenties and thirties. The author is her- 
self a writer and the daughter of a cele- 
brated publisher. In her parent’s home 
she met all the most prominent person- 
alities of the cultural world of that time. 


SAMUEL SANDLER: Andrzej Strug 
wéréd ludzi podziemia [Andrzej Strug and 
the Underground Movement]. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1959, 345 pp. $1.45 


Andrzej Strug (1870-1937), a writer who 
was closely connected with the Socialist 
movement from his youth, devoted most 
of his novels to the revolutionary struggle 
against Tsarism, and in particular the 
revolution of 1905. Sandler’s book deals 
with Strug’s early life, and his work in the 
Socialist underground, as well as showing 
how this was reflected in his writings. 


Juliusza Stowackiego my$li o literaturze 
4 sztuce [Juliusz Stowacki’s Reflections on 
Literature and Art]. Selection, comments 
and preface by Pawel Hertz. Czytelnik. 
Warszawa, 1959. 210 pp. $0.60 

Juliusz Sltowacki (d. 1849), the brilliant 
Polish Romantic poet and dramatist was 
a writer of exceptional imagination and 
originality, but of little scholarly indigna- 
tion, That is why his reflections on litera- 
ture and art are not based on any aes- 
thetic theory, but simply very individual 
and often unusual impressions. This selec- 
tion by Pawel Hertz, a poet, essayist and 
author of a monograph on Stowacki, forms 
an interesting pen-portrait of Juliusz Silo- 
wacki; it also provides material for an 
analysis of his aesthetic views and the 
literary influences he came under. 
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JULIAN CHMURA: Problem sity robo- 
czej w tf Kréolestt Polskiego 
[Manpower in the Agriculture of the 
Kingdom of Poland] PWN. Warszawa, 
1959. 214 pp. $1.50 

A contribution to the discussion on the 
early stage of capitalism in Poland 
(roughly 1815-1863). The author opposes 
the claim that in Central Poland (the 
so-called Kingdom of Poland which was 
under the Russian rule) capitalism de- 
veloped at all markedly before 1864. 
Ample material, collected by him, chiefly 
from contemporary journalistic writing 
on economic matters, goes to prove that 
feudal social patterns, based on serfdom, 
still largely prevailed in agriculture. The 
author in fact claims that agriculture 
then suffered from a shortage, and not 
a@ surplus of manpower. 


Inietenio 





KAROL JONCA: Potozenie robotnikéw 
w przemygle gérniczo-hutniczym na Slqs- 
ku w latach 1889-1914 [The Position of 
Workers in the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industries in Silesia, 1889-1914]. Published 
by Ossolineum for the Department of 
Silesian History in the Institute of History, 
Polish Academy of Sciences. Wroclaw, 
1960. 294 pp. $2.65 

An analysis of the life and work of 
miners and steel workers in Upper and 
Lower Silesia and a discussion of the 
influence which industrial development 
had on the national consciousness and 
cultural life of the Silesian working class. 
Bibliography. German Summary. 


STANISLAW KONARSKI: Pisma peda- 
gogiczne [Educational Writings]. Edited 
with commentary by L. Kurdybacha. Osso- 
lineum. Wroclaw-Krakéw, 1959. 725 pp. 
$4.45 

A collection of writings on educational 
reform in the second half of the i8th 
century. Stanistaw Konarski (1700-1773), 
was a member of the order Patres 
Scholarum Piarum, which undertook large 
scale educational work in Poland, and 





ECONOMICS 


JOZEF SOLDACZUK: Teoria ekono- 


miczna J. M. Keynesa. Préba krytyki [The 
Econoinic Theory of Keynes. An Essay in 
Criticism]. PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 280 pp. 
$1.25 
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opposed the principles and ideas pro. 
pounded by the Jesuits. Into the schook 
founded by his order, which were intend- 
ed for young men from noble families | 
Konarski introduced features that wer i 
closer to the ideals of the Enlightenment 
period, thereby paving the way for social 
reforms, The volume also includes paper 
by some lesser educationalists, Konarski’s; 
associates. 


EWA MALECZYNSKA: Ruch husyck 
w Czechach i w Polsce [The Hussite 
Movement in Bohemia and Poland]. Kiv. 
Warszawa, 1959. 551 pp. $2.50. 

A study of the ideology and political 
history of the Hussite movement and its 
few Polish centres. The movement is 
discussed in relation to Slavonic and 
European history with particular stress on 
economic, social and cultural issues. 


ZYGMUNT NABIEL: Gospodarka wo- 
jenna Niemiec 1914-1918 [The German War 
Economy, 1914-18]. MON, Warszawa, 195), 
408 pp. $1.20 

An analysis of the German war econo 
my, defined by the author, on the basis of 
ample statistical material, as a specific 
form of state monopoly — capitalism. 
This is Nabiel’s second work on the 
economic foundations of German impe 


rialism. fi 


Rozprawy o pieniqdzu w Polsce pierw 
szej potowy VII wieku [Dissertations on 
Money in Poland in the First Half of the 
17th Century]. Compiled, annotated and 
introduced by Zdzistaw Sadowski. PWN. 
Warszawa, .1959. 437 pp. Cloth. $2.50 

A selection of manuscript and early 
printed texts on monetary issues, dating 
from the 17th century. This was a perioi 
of a monetary crisis, provoked all over 
Europe by the influx of American silver, 
which resulted in a sudden fall of the 
value of local silver money and a com 
parative rise in the rate of exchange of 
the gold ducat. 


A detailed analysis of the economit 
concepts of Keynes, with special attention 
given to the critical reception of tht 
Keynesian theory in Western Europe. Tht 
author concludes that Keynes’ analysis # 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


largely correct as far as technical quest- 
ions are concerned but fails to explain 
many phenomena in contemporary society, 
since it disregards some essential elements 


MUSIC AND 


MARIA IWANEJKO: Marta Szymanow- 
ska, PWN. Krakéw, 1959. 243 pp. $1.05 

Maria Szymanowska (1780-1831) was a 
Polish pianist of European renown and 
had many personal contacts with eminent 
personalities of her time (Goethe, Mic- 
kiewicz, Glinka); she was also a composer 


' of drawing-room pieces. This concise 


illustrated study, includes a list of her 
compositions and a bibliography. A vol- 
ume in a history of Polish music devoted 
to Chopin’s Warsaw period. Edited by 
S. Lobaczewska. 


HALINA STEPIEN: Adam Marczyfski. 
Arkady. Warszawa, 1959. 94 pp. $1.05 

A critical essay and biography (in 
Polish and French) of one of Poland’s 
foremost abstractionist painters, influ- 
enced by Kandinsky, Klee and Miré. 
Several dozen reproductions, six in colour 
Published in the State Institute of Art 
series on contemporary Polish painters; 
edited by A. Wojciechowski. 


ALEKSANDRA SZULC: Muzykowante 
w Polsce renesansowej [Music-Making in 
Renaissance Poland]. Published by PWN 
for the Historical and Social Sciences 
Section of the Poznah Society of Friends 
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of social development. Hence the practical 
effects of an economic policy based on 
the Keynesian theory must be necessarily 
limited. 


THE ARTS 


of Science and Letters. Poznaf, 1959. 
92 pp. $1.25 (Publications of the History 
of Art Commission, Vol VI, fasc. 2). 
After an introduction dealing with 
medieval (i.e. pre-léth century) Poland, 
the book discusses musical life in Poland 
in the 16th and 17th centuries in various 
social milieus — at the royal court, at 
noblemen’s courts, in the army, in towns 
and in the country. The author also 
gives detailed information about instru- 
ments and instrumental groups. Supple- 
mented with a brief description of instru- 
mentalists and techniques of playing. 
Many illustrations. French summary. 


Sztuka wspdétczesna [Modern Art]. Es- 
says edited by Jézef K. Dutkiewicz, Wy- 
dawnictwo Literackie. Krakéw, 1959. 236 pp. 
$2.30 

Five rather loosely connected essays 
by various authors on the theory and 
history of modern art. The essays deal 
with problems of the appeal of art in our 
times; contemporary Cracow painters; 
colour in Polish painting and certain 
problems of Slovene painting and graphic 
arts. One of the essays is a critique 
of non-figurative painting. Illustrated. 


MISCELLANY 


HENRYK GRENIEWSKI: 
bernetyki sposobem 4 ycznym 
wytozone [Cybernetics Without Mathemat- 
oa PWN. Warszawa, 1959. 207 pp. Cloth. 
1.25 


A popular introduction to the basic 
concepts of cybernetics and some of its 
most fruitful applications. Although a 
learned specialist, the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving a fairly popular exposition 
of the subject. This first Polish book on 
cybernetics for the general reader appears 
in a series sponsored by the popular- 
science monthly Problemy. An English- 


Elementy cy- 





language edition of the book is in prep- 
aration. 


MIECZYSEAW F. RAKOWSKI: Nowy 
Swiat [A New World]. Notes from a 
Journey in the Soviet Union. KiW. War- 
szawa, 1959. 113 pp. $0.20 

A reportage from a recent tour of the 
Soviet Union by the Editor-in-Chief of 
the weekly Polityka. Rakowski often 
gives many statistical data and lays strong 
stress on recent economic reforms, but 


wants to draw our special attention to 
the great economic revolution now taking 
place in Siberia. 
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